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NOTICE. 



The late Wm. Wittich, Professor of German at 
the London University College, was born at 
Schwarzort, in Eastern Prussia, in 1782. He was 
educated at Tilsit, and at the universities of 
Konigsberg and Halle. At the last named he 
was ordained, obtained a living near Tilsit, and 
married ; but the death of his wife, in a few months 
after their marriage, so affected him that he re- 
signed his living, and accompanied his brother 
(now Colonel Wittich) on a tour to Italy. He 
settled at Naples, where he resided for ten years, 
and married an Italian lady. In 1820 he came 
to England, and was occupied in many literary 
undertakings, and also in the teaching of German 
upon an improved method. He also published, 
in 1843, a Lexicon to Homer. Of the latter part 
of his career in England, Mr. Long has allowed 
us to use the account which he furnished to the 
* London University Magazine.' We have only 
to add, that Professor Wittic\v ^\^ qw^^.V^., 
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1848, leaving a third wife, with three young 
children. 

^'I became acquainted with Mr. Wittich in 
1832," says Mr. Long, ^^ after he had sent me a 
manuscript communication entitled ^ An Expo- 
sition of an Improved Method of Teaching Mo- 
dern Languages.' This essay is printed in the 
eighth number of the ^ Journal of Education,' of 
which I was editor. I believe this is the first 
printed exposition of Mr. Wittich's system of 
leaching. This article probably contributed to 
Hiake him better known, for ailer the publication 
of it he obtained more pupils, and had larger op- 
portunities of proving, by experience, the sound- 
ness of his method. Mr. Wittich subsequently 
contributed other articles to the ^ Journal of Edu- 
cation,' among which is a review of certain German 
gprammars (No. XVI.). The system of teaching 
modern languages, which Mr. Wittich expoundec' 
in the ' Journal of Education,' was applied by bin 
most successfully to the German language, as man 
of his pupils can testify ; and it was developed i 
three works, original in their design, a ^ Gernu 
Grammar,' ^ German for Beginners,' and ^ Germ 
Tales.' The ^ German for Beginners' is a series 
English sentences which are to be turned i 
German, for it is the chamcteristic of Mr. Witti< 
plan that a modern language ithould be learnec 
wiidngiu Wrkinsr a modem lauftuase is a 
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cipline which comes nearest to speaking, and every 
one knows that what may be called a practical 
koowledge of a modem language is nerer acquired 
thoroughly except by speakii^ it. Mr. Wittich's 
eiercises are not like most exercises, an applica- 
tion of certain formal Grammar rules : they con- 
sist of sentences, so arranged in progressive order, 
from the simplest principal sentences to the com- 
plicated forms of subordinate sentences, that a 
learner who has written them has mastered the 
construetioa of the German language, which is 
one of its chief difficulties, and a difficulty that is 
very seldom overcome by any person who has not 
studied the langpi^e in this method. The ^ Ger- 
man Tales ' are on a like plan. They consist of 
short stories, which at first are composed only of 
direct sentences, after going through which the 
student is led to the various forms of sentences 
compounded of the direct and indirect construction. 
The waj in which this book is to be used is ex- 
plained by the author in his preface. 

'^ In his private teaching Mr. Wittich combined 
the writing of exercises, that is, the turning of 
English sentences into German, ailer the pupil had 
made some progress in writing, with the narration 
of short stories in German. These narrations were 
delivered by him in a most lively and agreeable 
manner, well calculated to make an impression on 
the memory; and it was his ptact\Q^ to ^xsX. ^^-^^ 
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on a piece of paper during the delivery, a few of 
the chief words or phrases in the narration. It was 
then the pupil's business to reconstruct the narra- 
tion in writing from memory and from the few 
words put down on paper. The exercise, when 
corrected, was recommended to be read over aloud 
several times. The efficacy of this method of in- 
struction has been justly appreciated by all who 
have tried it. In his ' German Tales ' Mr. Wittich 
has preserved his large collection of amusing stories 
and anecdotes. It is a work which, combined with 
his Exercises, proves his insight into the true me- 
thod of teaching a modern language. Mr. Wittich 
did not make it a part of his business to read Ger- 
man books with his pupils, and to treat of the lite- 
rature of Germany. He directed his attention to 
giving the pupil a solid fundamental knowledge of 
the language, and left him to make what use of it 
he pleased. In the conception of his design he 
was original, and, unlike many other designs, it is 
capable of being fully realized. 

" Mr. Wittich was one of the most distinguished 
geographers of modern times ; in knowledge of the 
subject, and in the method of handling it, inferior 
to none ; and only less known because his labours 
have not appeared, like those of Hitter and others, 
in voluminous works that bear the author's name. 
He has contributed more largely to the diffusion 
of geographical knowledge, and more lately to 
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the giving to it some scientific method and pre- 
cision, than any person who has yet lived in the 
British islands. He was the author of the greater 
part of the important articles on Geography in 
the 'Penny Cyclopaedia' (Vols. i. — ^xxvii., and 
'Supplement/ Vols. i. ii.). The articles 'Atlantic 
Ocean ; ' ' Climate ; ' ' Brazil ; ' ' Europe (physical 
description) ; ' ' Finland ; ' ' Mexican States,' and 
many others of the same character on the geography 
of Asia and America, are examples of his mode 
of handling the matter. By extensive reading 
and long reflection he had formed in his mind a 
picture of the configuration of the earth's surface, 
and his own impression is reproduced in his de- 
scription. His view was large and comprehensive ; 
nor did he omit the minor details which were 
necessary to complete the picture. Indeed the 
details are sometimes too minute; and we are 
often surprised at the pains which he must have 
taken in grouping together a number of particulars, 
a kind of industry which is so seldom combined 
with the power of taking a broad and general 
survey. Yet this power Mr. Wittich possessed 
in an eminent degree. Whatever errors in detail 
he may have made, owing to the present state of 
our authorities, the framework of his larger 
articles, and the great features of his geographical 
delineations, are permanent. They are stamped 
with the true character of genius, tYie "BQaaXet-^ ^i 
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tbe woi4cman OTer his materials, the reproductio 
G(£ them in a living, in an enduring form. 

" Mr. Wittich wrote a large part of the Gee 
graphy^ of America, whidi was published by th 
Society of the Diffusion of Useful Knowledg< 
His share in tliat work is stated in the prefae< 
He also wrote the Gksneral Description of Scot 
land and Wales, in the ^ Geography of Grea 
Britain,' a work published under the siiperin 
tendenee of the same Society. To Knight' 
^ Weekly Volume ' he contributed his valuable trea 
tises entitled ^ Oursosiides of Physical Geography 
(xlii., xcvi.). I havte omitted t» mention a few other 
of Mr. Wittich's contributions to our literature. '. 
have, howevier, mentioned his ohief labours. 

« For the last ten years, Mr. Wittich had ih 
opportunity, as a teacher of the G^*man languagi 
in Universfty College, London, of applying hi 
method to pupils in classes ; and I believe that '. 
may say, most successfully. A public teaclier* 
services can hardly be measun^ by any direo 
results; indireetly, be may do more than tho» 
who acquire a literate name. Mr. Wittich'i 
reputation as a writer on Practical Education ii 
secured by his works, which are the evidence o 
his just and original views; The memorial of hh 
excellence as a teacher is the afPectionate remem^ 
brance of those who gmtefully acknowledge hov 
much they ovi^ to him. 
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^'A man's intellectual character is, in some 
degree, an index of his moral character. If his 
Uterarj products bear the stamp of thought and 
labour, we hav^ at least a guarantee for sincerity 
and steadfastness of purpose. With some amusing 
peculiarities, Mr. Wittich possessed sterling good 
qualities. He was very pertinacious in opinion, 
as original men often are ; for he acquired slowly, 
but, like the younger Cato, he kept what he got ; 
and what he got, was generally something worth 
keeping. He had a great fund of knowledge on 
all subjects, for he had read a good deal, — ^but he 
had thought much more. His views of human 
society and its multifarious institutions were often 
singular, always striking, never founded on super- 
ficial inquiry, even when they might be erroneous ; 
are often most true. Having had him as a fellow- 
workman for so many years, particularly during 
the publication of the * Penny Cyclopaedia,' to 
which he was so large a contributor, I have perhaps 
had as good an opportunity as most people of 
forming a judgment of a man whose opinions on 
many subjects were very different from mine. He 
was warm in his feelings, hasty in his temper, 
generous to a fault, humane and benevolent in 
all his purposes. His apprehension was rather 
slow, because he had a clear preception of the 
difficulties of a subject; what he mastered with 
labour became a property that he nevet \o^\. wv^ 
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always improved. More showy qualities with le 
solidity might have gained him greater considen 
lion in the world ; he was one of those who ca 
only be appreciated by those who knew him wel 
He was a man of real genius, though some wl 
knew him knew it not; and I believe he d 
not know it himself." 

Geobge Long. 
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Voyage out — Lindesnses — Peninsula of Lister — Cape 
Tungenses— Bukke Fiord — Stavauger. 

Stavanger, June 16. 

In my younger years I have repeatedly visited the 
Alps of Switzerland ; and their snow-capped moun- 
tains and splendid glaciers, with the enchanting 
prospects from the Righi and Faulhorn, consti- 
tuted the most prominent features in the recollec- 
tion of my continental travels. How o:ften did I 
imagine that if such incomparable beauties of 
scenery could be met with in the immediate 
vicinity of the Ocean, a picture of nature would be 
formed, by their concurrence, which would unite 
in one view all objects on which the stamp of ex- 
treme grandeur and beauty had been impressed by 
the Creator. What an expanse atvd \u\."eiv%\V^ ^1 
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the south crossed the space embraced by our visible 
horizon. Meanwhile the wind freshened, and 
after two days more the land rose suddenly and 
distinctly before us, above a well-defined horizon* 
It was Cape Lindesnaes, or, as our sailors call it) 
the Naze, the most southern point of the country 
to which we were bound. 

I always feel a peculiar emotion when I first 
get sight of a country I intend to become ac- 
quainted with by personal inspection. The peculiar 
character of this emotion is, in my opinion, chiefly 
derived from the certainty that I am entering* on 
entirely novel scenes, and from the expectation of 
what I shall enjoy in witnessing such scenery. 
Whilst these ideas are uppermost in my mind, they 
create a crowd of indefinite and changing sen- 
sations, which, by succeeding to and crossing each 
other, produce a very livdy interest, which how- 
ever is short-lived, as in a little time it is replaced 
by feelings of a more determinate character. 

I riveted my eyes on the shores before me, and 
immediately I experi^iced a change. The first 
operation of our minds, when placed in such circum- 
stances, is that of comparison. Many of those 
who travel for pleasure, and nearly all of those 
who travel for instruction, try to gather some in- 
formation respecting the countries they intend to 
visit previous to their departure. They either turn 
over some books of travels, ox eoWftcX. ««tQfc\xkaNR-. 
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ledge from such of their acquaintances as hav 
been there. Circumstances had prevented me fror 
preparing myself as I wished for the undertakinj 
in either way before setting out ; but at the momen 
of my departure I obtained from my bookseller ; 
few volumes of travels, and I employed the si: 
days our voyage lasted almost exclusively in th 
perusal of them, that I might not enter quite un 
prepared on the new scenes. The impressions m; 
mind had received by the reading of these books 
formed of course the points of comparison with th 
scenes before me. I confess I was rather disap 
pointed. There was nothing of that grandeur o 
scenery I was led to expect. But in a few minute 
the unpleasant feelings with which disappointmen 
is always attended, began to give way to the con 
sideration, that in mountainous countries appear 
ances are always changing, and that they generall; 
vary in character. As soon as the disappointmen 
had worn off, I began to examine the countr 
before me with more attention, and I soon foun( 
that it was not without interest, and that the viev 
it presented, though neither grand nor particularl; 
pleasant, offered nevertheless several objects whicl 
were quite novel to me. 

The shores before us were lined with a counties 

number of rocks of different sizes and shapes 

Some of them were so small and so pointed as t 

afford hardly a spot for a bird to alight upon 
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Others of lai^er dimensions might be called islets, 
but the pleasant associations which our imagination 
connects with this term, could not be applied to 
them. They consisted of dark brown or grayish 
rocky masses, wholly destitute of trees or bushes ; 
and it was difficult to discover anywhere a green 
spot on them. These congregated rocks may be said 
to form a barrier along this coast, as the sea to a 
distance of about a mile from the shore is literally 
dotted with them. The coast lying at the back of 
these islets is also rocky, rifing always with a 
steep declivity, and frequently almost perpen- 
dicularly, from the water's edge to an elevation of 
from a hundred to three hundred feet. This rocky 
coast- line is cut up and indented in a very remark- 
able way. It appeared to me that there was not a 
space a quarter of a mile in length in which the 
line did hot change its direction three or four 
times, and run to nearly all the points of the com- 
pass. Every three or four miles, and sometimes in 
a more limited space, a narrow inlet was visible, 
which apparently ran up for several miles into the 
mass of the rocks, rising with bold precipices on its 
sides. Whilst passing before the entrances of 
these narrow bays, we observed, by the aid of our 
telescopes, a cottage or two built on the shores of 
the inlets at those places where the declivities of the 
adjacent rocks were less precipitous, or receded so 
far from the sea, as to leave a nanoN<i a\A\Q»^ Xx'^^N. 
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iMgeeaoMgbJMracotlageaMdaaaMJlgmrdea. From 
oar c^ilam we leuved tkst die inmates of these 
eottigei lead a life <if almost entire seclusion. It 
is nearly inqiosiUe for them to baTeanj intercourse 
with their next neigbonrs without exposing their 
liTcs to danger. Their neighboars perhaps do not 
liTe more than two miles' distant from their own 
abodes, bat on a difi«ent inlet. When they wish 
to pay them a visit, they may do it by sea or by 
land. If they prefer the first way, they must make 
a round-about of ten, twelve, or more miles, and 
get out to sea, where their frail boats are in great 
danger of being shattered by the surf between the 
numerous rocks. An attempt to reach their neigh- 
bour's residence by land is hardly less dangerous, 
as they have to scramble over the most rugged 
rocks, through which no road leads, nor even a 
path is met with, and where their progress is oflen 
impeded by steep precipices and chasms. It ma^f 
be supposed, that these neighbours rarely see eacl 
other. When our captain had terminated hii 
account of the manner of life led by those whc 
inhabit the cottages on the inlets, my mind waj 
crowded with ideas referring to the share of hap- 
piness human nature may enjoy in such a state o1 
seclusion ; but as I had not time to follow then 
up 80 far as to come to a satisfactory conclusion, ] 
shall not further mention these crude fancies. 
The interior of the country presented also some 
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novelties, but of a less striking' description. When 
seen from without the barrier of rocks, or at a dis- 
tance of about a mile or somewhat more from the 
shores, the country at the back of them appeared 
to be a plain. But if it had been a level plain, the 
shores only would have been visible, whilst in 
reality our eyes ranged over the country to a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles. This evidently shows 
that this part of Norway is not a level plain, but a 
slope rising gradually and continually towards the 
interior. The greater portion of the country thus 
exposed to our view presented only dark brown or 
grayish masses, which near the sea were quite bare, 
but farther inland sprinkled with light green spots, 
which, according to the statement of our captain, 
were groves of low birch-trees. Between these 
masses we observed a few broad stripes, which 
attracted our attention by the extraordinary manner 
in which a light green was intermixed with a very 
dark colour — I may say, a black one. Our in- 
formant told us that these stripes were the depres- 
sions in the mountain masses in which the water* 
courses of the country descended, and that these 
narrow valleys were mostly overgrown with large 
trees, especially birch, beech, and oak. The lively 
green of the foliage of these trees at this season of 
the year produced a most striking contrast with the 
dark rocks and with the black colour of the pine 
and fir trees, which at some places Nvexe dk^ers^ 
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between them in groves, and at others Imed their 
outer edges. In these valleys some good timber 
trees are said to be found, and there are also numer- 
ous tracts under cultivation, but they are not of 
g^reat extent, and were not visible from our vessel. 

Whilst we were sailing close in shore along the 
coast in a north-western direction, and the de- 
scribed scenes had not yet entirely lost the charms 
of novelty, we approached a projecting peninsula, 
less elevated than the mainland, and not so beset 
with rocks. To this place, said our captain, more 
Englishmen annually resort than to any other part 
of Norway. It did not just then occur to me that 
there are many travellers who do not seek for plea- 
sure or instruction in foreign countries, but have 
other objects in view, and as the country did not 
display any attractions, even of the most common 
kind, I could not comprehend for what reason this 
part of Norway should in preference be visited by 
our countrymen. But the captain soon put my 
doubts at rest by telling me that the sea surround- 
ing this peninsula, which he called Lister, was one 
of the most frequented resorts of the lobsters on the 
coast of Norway, and that annually a number of 
vessels were dispatched from London to this place 
to bring these Crustacea to the tables of those who 
can afford to buy them. 

When we had passed the peninsula of Lister the 
features of the country before us became less inte- 
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resting. There was still a perceptible rise of the 
general level towards the north, but it was not so 
distinctly marked. At a few places isolated hills 
were observed, on whose declivities, as it appeared, 
low trees were scattered. Such a country has, of 
course, few charms. Nevertheless it made on me 
an impression of the most pleasing kind, which will 
be ever recalled with great delight. 1 saw it to 
its greatest advantage. The setting sun difiused 
his last rays over the country ; whilst their clear 
light was still shed over the most elevated parts, a 
long valley, before which we were just passing, was 
already enveloped in the shades which are the har- 
bingers of night The woods, with which its bot- 
tom and sides were clad, already presented the 
hue of darkness, and contrasted very agreeably 
with the higher grounds enclosing the valley on 
both sides, which were still gilded by the rays of the 
setting sun, shining, as it appeared to me, with an 
extraordinary brilliancy. Such a scene has always 
the effect of soothing my feelings, and perhaps 
never in my life was my mind better prepared to 
feel it in all its extent. The emotions which had 
been roused in my mind by the novelty of the 
scenes I had seen, had not been so strong as to leave 
behind a lasting excitement, and had gradually 
settled into that kind of equilibrium which ap- 
proaches to perfect contentedness, and renders us 
fit for the softest impressions o^ iv^\.\x\^. 'Wna 
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wind, which had carried us so far, had lulled, 
and was followed by a complete calm. The sea 
was smooth as a mirror, the air was delightfully 
oool, and before me was lying* a country whose 
greatest beauty was simplicity as hr removed from 
grandeur as from a tiresome sameness. All these 
circumstances united to heighten and to complete 
the contentedness I felt. In such a disposition of 
mind it was natural that I should transfer my own 
feelings to the country before me and its inha- 
bitants. I was firmly convinced that they must be 
happy and contented. I lingered on the deck till 
long after midnight, trying to retain these pleasant 
sensations, as I was well aware that they would not 
soon return, and that they are never experienced in 
busy life, nor perhaps even when the sublime 
scenery of the Alps is placed before our eyes. At 
last my attention was attracted towards the north, 
where the last glimmer of the twilight did not be- 
come entirely extinguished, and I observed with 
pleasure that it gradually passed from north-west to 
north-east, where it brightened up and met the 
rising sun. When the uppermost limb of the sun's 
disk rose above the horizon, I retired to my berth, 
more satisfied than ever with the incidents of life. 
When we rose the following morning, the sun 
was high above the horizon, and before us was a 
low shore backed by a nearly level plain, which 
excited bat a slight degree of inteieftt) ^\\d ntquM 
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not have had any if we had not mentally compared 
its scenery with that of the country we had passed 
the day before. But we were rather surprised at 
finding that a large portion of the plain was under 
cultivation, at least a much lai^er portion than we 
had observed yesterday. A considerable number of 
villages and hamlets were seen from our vessel, and 
we counted in two hours six or seven churches. 
Some were built on the shores and others at no 
great distance inland. Very little of the interior of 
the country was visible, except three or four iso- 
lated hills, which did not appear to rise to a great 
elevation, and were too small in size to afford a 
background to the country lying between them and 
the sea. 

In the aflernoon we arrived at a more broken 
coast-line. The numerous rocky islands, which we 
had got rid of on leaving the peninsula of Lister, 
began here to re-appear, apparently increasing in 
number as we proceeded. They were, unfortu- 
nately, bare rocks. The track our vessel followed 
was between these rocky islands and in front of a 
moderately high and rocky coast, intersected by a 
few wide inlets, until we reached Cape Tungenaes, 
when at once the wide expanse of the Bukke 
Fiord, with its numerous islands, burst on our 
view. 

All the accounts of this part of Norway I had 
become acquainted with desenbe \^ ^Qid&\& "^ 
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being intersected by deep and narrow fiords, or 
inlets, which penetrate a distance of fifly or even a 
hundred miles into the rocky mountain masses, 
which rise on their sides to an elevation of from a 
thousand to three thousand feet above the sea-level. 
It is chiefly this peculiar formation of the country 
which impresses on it that degree of grandeur 
which is the subject of admiration with many tra- 
vellers. Bukke Fiord however offers a quite dif- 
ferent prospect. It is a wide open bay, at some 
places as much as twenty miles across. Though 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, it can 
hardly be said that they rise anywhere with a steep 
acclivity. Their slopes appear to be in general 
very gentle, but at the back of them other moun- 
tains rise higher and higher as they recede from 
the shores, and at a distance of about fifteen miles 
from its most eastern recesses they attain such an 
elevation that the snow on their summits never 
entirely disappears. Thus the mountains surround- 
ing the bay constitute a kind of irregular amphi- 
theatre, whose curved outline towards the sea is 
formed by moderately elevated heights, which, 
however, continually increase in elevation as they 
approach the great bend, in the centre of which the 
snow-capped mountains are placed. In this manner 
a vast extent of mountain masses is presented at 
once to the view, and the impression on our minds 
would certainly be very grand, if the a^acvows bay 
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was unincumbered with islands and rocks. But it 
is filled up with them to such an extent, that they 
cover perhaps not less than one-third of its surface. 
But though this circumstance must greatly dimi- 
nish the impression of grandeur as a whole, I am 
much inclined to think that it adds, in an equal 
degree, if not much more, to the beauty of the 
scenery. 

In rounding Cape Tungenaes, which lies at the 
very entrance of the bay, we had before us a clus- 
ter of islands separated from each other by narrow 
straits, hardly anywhere half a mile wide, and fre- 
quently much less. The broken surfaces of the 
islands were mostly covered with birch-trees, which 
by the lively colour of their fresh foliage con- 
trasted very strikingly with the dark rocks on which 
they were placed, and which also at some places 
peeped out of the green covering. The more ele- 
vated rocky masses, which were visible behind 
these green islands, added greatly to the variety of 
the scenery. They were situated on the islands 
lying in the interior of the bay, and their rugged 
outlines and forms filled up with their sombre hue 
the spaces between the green islands before us, and 
the snow-capped mountains of the interior, which 
gave to the whole landscape a bold relief by their 
splendid white covering, in consequence of a recent 
&11 of snow. The whole constituted a most mao^- 
nificent and highly interesting scene. To Wm ta'osx. 
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be added, the dark blue colour of the sea in the 
straits which intersected the islands in different 
directions, and then the reader will have a &int 
idea of the variety of the scenery, which was at once 
displayed before our eyes — when we reached the 
entrance of the bay. When at Naples I fre- 
quently ascended the top of the hill of Camaldoli 
to enjoy the view which extends over the coun- 
try at its base and over the Bay of Naples, and 
embraces the lake of Agnano, the island of I(i- 
sita, and partly the bays of Puzzuoli and of 
Baia, with all the intervening hills and numerous 
depressions. Nothing more excited my admiration, 
or gave me greater delight, than the extraordinary 
manner in which land and water were mixed up in 
the country over which my eyes ranged. I then 
thought that there was no other spot on the globe 
which could offer a more interesting view of this 
description. But I confess that in the Bukke 
Fiord my eyes ranged over a greater number of 
objects, which besides were of larger size and 
placed more closely together, so as to produce a 
much deeper and more striking impression upon 
the mind. While looking at it, I regretted only 
that the peculiar hue which the Italian sky shed 
over the Neapolitan landscape, especially when the 
sun was setting, and which beggars alike the de« 
script ion of the writer and the skill of the painter, 
did not throw its mysterious veil over the Norwe- 
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gian scene. I do not venture to say that this defi- 
ciency was made up by the rapidity' with which the 
scenery changed before our eyes. This was partly 
produced by the quick progress our vessel made 
under the impulse of a strong north-western wind, 
and still more by the numerous and broken clouds 
which the wind chased in quick succession over 
the wide expanse of the skies. Having hardly 
passed one island, we found ourselves opposite an- 
other clad in the most brilliant verdure, and a 
moment afterwards a narrow strait opened to our 
view, which was some miles in length, and at its 
upper extremity shut up by a frowning brown rock 
rising precipitously out of the sea, and giving an 
imposing relief to the green declivities of the valley 
and its blue bottom. Suddenly the quickly ad- 
vancing clouds threw a darker shade, now over the 
islands and now over the straits, and a few moments 
afterwards the whole scene was overspread by a 
glaring brightness, produced by the full effects of 
the sun's rays. For more than two hours my eyes 
were incessantly riveted on this ever-changing 
panorama. I did not dare to take them off for a 
moment, lest I should be deprived of an interesting 
view, and was still contemplating a new scene 
when our captain tapped me on the shoulder to tell 
me that we had arrived at Stavanger. 

Our captain had previously informed us that 
there were no inna in the towii) and XkaX^^i^Hi 
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low public-houses which were found there were so 
destitute of every kind of comfort, that we should 
find it almost impossible to remain in them for one 
night or day ; but at the same time he had pro- 
mised to introduce us to a merchant of his acquaint- 
ance, who probably would receive us into his house. 
He did so, and we were treated in the most hospitable 
manner during our stay, which lasted three days. 
We employed this time partly in viewing the town 
and the country in its immediate vicinity, and partly 
in preparations for the continuation of our travels. 
I can say little in recommendation of the town. It is 
not larger than many villages in our own country, 
and contains hardly four thousand inhabitants. The 
houses are of wood, and have, with few exceptions, 
only one floor ; the streets are narrow and crooked. 
The church is of stone, but small. The country 
surrounding the town is very rocky. In many 
places there is hardly any soil, and where there is 
a covering of soil, it is shallow and of little fer- 
tility, consisting almost entirely of gravel. Such 
places are mostly overgrown with birch-bushes. A 
few patches only are under cultivation, and the 
crops, as we learn, are indifferent. It can hardly be 
expected that it should be otherwise, as the inha- 
bitants do not cultivate them with care, all of them 
being fishermen, who look rather to the sea for the 
means of their subsistence than to the soil. To this 
circumsiBJice, probably, that want of cleanliness is 
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to be ascribed which everywhere prevails in their 
huts, for their low wooden habitations cannot be 
called houses. As they rarely have intercourse 
with any but a few neighbours who follow the same 
occupation, they have preserved a certain rough- 
ness in their manners, which is rather increased 
tiian diminished by the independency of character 
by which the population of Norway, as we have 
been informed, is everywhere distinguished. These 
qualities are, of course, repulsive to a stranger in 
the beginning, but after a short intercourse he is 
aware that they are the foundation of a perfect 
honesty, and when he has an opportunity of observ- 
ing the readiness of these people to be of service, 
as far as their means go, and without the least 
prospect of a recompense, he soon begins to form a 
more favourable and juster idea of their value in a 
moral point of view. I should not consider it as 
a punishment to be obliged to live among these 
people, but I certainly should find it hard to sub- 
mit to the privations and the want of comforts to 
which I should be subjected in such a case. 

We experienced some difficulties before we suc- 
ceeded in forming a regular plan for the prosecu- 
tion of our travels. The difficulties arose from the 
circumstance that a vessel seldom proceeds from 
Stavanger to the Hardanger Fiord, on the shores of 
which the Folge Fonden snow mountains are si- 
tuated. At the advice of our kmd Vio^l h^^ ^\t^ 
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a vessel of about twenty tons burden, to be en- 
tirely at our disposal. For a sum exceeding but 
little the amount of three pounds of our money, 
the skipper engaged to land us at any place in the 
Hardanger Ford we should choose, and to wait 
there a couple of days, and afterwards to convey 
us to the town of Bergen, whence one or more 
vessels depart every week for some port in £ng^ 
land. The opportunities of returning from Sta< 
vanger are by no means frequent, and cannot be 
relied on. 
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Letter the Second. 

Karm Sound — Earmoe — Cape Tillenses — Hardanger Fiord 
— Matre Fiord — Rosendal — Sor Fiord — Ullensyang — 
Fossedal— Odde — Buer — Folge Fonden. 

UUensvang, July 4. 
We left Stavanger on the 11th of June, early 
in the morning, before sun-rise. The first part of 
our navigation towards the north, lay through 
the very strait by which we had reached that place 
a few days before. 1 he islands of the Bukke 
Fiord proved again a source of great delight to 
me. Hardly had we left the harbour, when the 
sun, rising from behind the snow-covered mountains 
of the interior, began to gild with its first rays the 
higher rocks of the islands ; and I observed with 
great pleasure the advance of the light downward, 
until it gradually extended over the whole of their 
rugged sur&ces, when the group was enveloped in 
splendid brightness. Some of the straits between 
the islands, which on both sides are enclosed by 
steep rocks, remained for some moments longer in 
a state of comparative darkness, and afforded a deep 
relief to the bright scene before ua. 
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With that cheerfulness which such a lovely f 
scene never fails to produce in persons whose 
minds are not affected by cares or sorrow, we left 
the islands behind us, and began, under the influ- \i 
ence of a fidr breeze from the west, to cross the 
entrance of Bukke Fiord, which is here about 
twelve miles wide. When the sun was not fer 
from the meridian, we had reached the entrance of 
Karm Sound, through which we were to pass. The 
first view of this strait certainly excited a great I 
degree of interest. It extended before us in a ; 
straight line to such a distance, that its termination 
could not be seen, and appeared to contract to sucH 
a narrow width, that we thought it could scarcely 
be a stone*s throw from one side to the other. On 
both sides of the strait stood rocky masses, which 
from the water's edge rose with an almost per- 
pendicular acclivity: near the entrance they are 
about 300 feet high, but as we advanced we found 
that they increased in elevation. At many places 
they appeared to attain a height of from 700 to 
800 feet. What a delightful view would this 
narrow strait have afforded to me, had its steep 
declivities, or at least a portion of them, been orna- 
mented with trees or bushes, or clad with a grassy 
carpet. But th*ey presented nothing but the bare 
naked sides of enormous masses of grayish rock ; 
and only at a few places did we observe a few spots, 
near their tops, on which plants of heath were 
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dispersed. They were by far too few and too 
break the monotony which prevailed every- 
Ise. The view of such a dismal scene, of 
absolute want of vegetation, of such utter 
was certainly not calculated to maintain 
^rfulness which during the whole morning 
n a peculiar zest to everything that had fallen 
ir observation. We soon began to experience 
ts by a depression of spirits, which mani- 
tself in a depressing silence. More than 
tried to get up an interesting subject for 
ition; but in vain. After a few short 
, or rather ejaculations, the conversation was 
, and we continued to sit by one another 
lelancholy silence. To increase our de- 
i of spirits, the wind had abated, and the 
ireeze which was still moving through the 
prevented by the island of Karmoe, which 
he west of the strait and separates it from 
n sea, from reaching the strait. We ex- 
?d, therefore, the full effect of a burning sun 
a complete calm. Our progress was, of 
very slow, in despite of the exertions of our 
n. It took us more than seven hours to pass 
I the strait, though its length does not much 
fifteen miles. All this time we were placed, 
rere, in a narrow ditch, enclosed on both 
y immense rocky walls. Sometimes we 
ihed a projecting mass, and a ^Wccccci^t ^^ 
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hope reanimated our breasts. We expected to fin 
a change in the scene as soon as we should hai 
passed the rock ; but we met nothing but disBf 
pointment. The same rocks, the same sterilit] 
the same desolation. There appeared nowhei 
any trace of a human creature ever having bee 
here. I made some attempts to break up U 
melancholy lethargy of my mind. First I trie 
to recal to my memory some of the happy hou 
of which I have passed many in company of m 
dear friends at home ; but none of them appean 
sufficient to enliven my sadness. Then I began i 
goad my fancy to depict some prospect of future hi^ 
piness, in which, as you know, I like to revel wil 
youthful ardour ; but all my efforts were in vai 
Both my memory and my imagination we 
drowned in the dismal scene before me. A ment 
stupor had taken possession of me. It appear* 
as if my mind had lost the faculty of being excit 
by any object in the world. I think that had 
found myself suddenly threatened by the immine 
danger of death, I should have fitced it witho 
feeling the least emotion. At last the spell « 
broken. When we approached the northe 
extremity of the straight, a few bushes were visib 
ou the mainland to our right, and they were sot 
followed by evident sig^s of the presence of m< 
and of human industry— a small cluster of huts ai 
a little church. The relief which the view 
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hese objects afforded to our minds was but small, 
.nd even the open sea, which we soon after entered, 
lid not make a perceptible change. Sadness con- 
inued to hang about us, like a dense fog, and the 
mly benefit which we derived from it was a sound 
md long sleep, which took possession of us directly 
liter we had retired to our berths at an early 
hour. 

When we rose the following day, the sun was far 
above the horizon, and we found that during our 
sleep the vessel had advanced to the vicinity of 
CSape Tillenaes. In rounding the cape, our view 
was attracted by a narrow white stripe, which on 
the north-east extended along the horizon and ad- 
vanced towards the north beyond the reach of our 
sight. We found ourselves unexpectedly in the 
vicinity of the immense field of snow which goes 
by the name of Folge Fonden. It rested on the 
top of huge rocky masses of dark rock, which 
formed a fine contrast with the whiteness of the 
snow, and which, seen from the place where we 
were then, appeared everywhere to rise from the 
blue waters of the sea with very precipitous accli- 
vities. We had already entered the Hardanger 
Fiord, which is &,mous all over Norway for the 
gnmdeur of the scenery it presents* The new 
scenes before me roused all the energies of my 
mind. I felt a vehement desire to approach the 
mountain masses, to ascend their sunumita^ 9jid to 
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explore the snowy covering on their tops. Bui 

patience was put to a severe trial. The wind 

turned to the north-east, and blew hard dowB 

Fiord. Our boatmen having made great exerl 

in vain to bear up against the wind, and fin 

that they could not advance in the straight 

rection, proposed, after some consultation beti 

themselves, to sail through the straits which 

round the island of Halsnoe to the south and 

and we consented, though our navigation by 

route was increased by many miles. Howevei 

had not to regret this deviation from the stn 

line of our course. It afforded us an opporti 

of seeing one of the most extraordinary views 

ture can present. After a rather quick adv 

of two hours, we observed on the elevated r 

masses before us a dark stripe on their decliv 

which extended from the snow-covering of 

Folge Fonden to the base of the rocks and th< 

It was some miles distant from us, and we < 

not guess what it was. As our course was dir 

towards this black stripe, we ordered the boa 

to approach nearer, that we might have an o; 

tunity of examining this mysterious object. ' 

told us it was the Matre Fiord. Soon we 

opposite the entrance of this extraordinary 

and had a view of its extent and nature. I 

nothing but an immense cleft in the rocky m 

which, Dear the entrance, rose to mi ^l^v^lion 
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ist 3500 feet, but towards the inner recess at- 
ined 5000 feet. We afterwards learned that the 
tremity of the cleft is filled up by a glacier, 
bich branches off from Folge Fonden snow-iields. 
he width of the cleft does not exceed a quarter 
' a mile, and its length was stated to be about 
lur miles. Its sides were literally perpendicular, 
id at some places lar^ masses of rock were 
mging over the sea, which was said to be here 
ofitthomable. Though it was nearly eleven o'clock, 
le rays of the sun had not yet penetrated to the 
)ttom of the cleft. The gloom which was spread 
rer it, heightened by the dark rocky masses on its 
des, excited a sensation in my breast of the most 
linful description. The view was not grand, it 
as not sublime — it was horrific. At the view of a 
tily grand scene our feelings - expand, but at the 
ght of this cleft I felt that they were contracted, 
could not breathe with common ease, and the 
sDsation which filled my mind approached nearer 
i horror than to any other feeling I know. I was 
Ally glad when our boatmen turned their vessel 
ray to continue their course to the Hardanger 
iord. But the image of the Matre Fiord was too 
seply impressed on my mind to leave me directly, 
could not help looking upon it as the most fit 
[ace to be the gateway to the infernal regions. 
do not know if, among the ancient poetry of the 
rorw^azi5^ ^liere is any poem w\uc\i t^«x^ \,Qk >iJv!i» 

c 
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place inhabited by men after they have left this 
world ; but I am certain that the ancient inhabitants 
must have looked at it with the same awe and 
horror it excites in the breast of every one now, 
and must have thought it a proper descent for the 
wicked through its dark shades to their eternal 
abode. What a cheerful place is the Lake of 
Averno, with its cavern, when compared with 
Matre Fiord ! 

Meanwhile the wind had somewhat abated, but 
from the mountains, along the base of which we 
were proceeding, gusts descended suddenly, which 
rendered our voyage unpleasant, and, as it appeared 
to us, somewhat dangerous. It was past one o'clock 
when we re-entered Hardanger Fiord at the church 
of Husnaes, which is only about ten miles distant 
in a straight line from Cape Tillenaes, which we 
had left at six o'clock in the morning. The wind 
had now much abated and turned to the east. Our 
progress was but slow, but we did not regret this 
circumstance. We found that we had at last 
emerged from the bare and sterile masses which 
our eyes had met everywhere since we had left 
Stavanger and its beautiful islands. The country, 
along the shores of which we proceeded to the 
north-east, did not consist of high rocky masses, 
but rose from the rather low coast with a gentle 
but irregular and broken slope to the mountain- 
massea, which were from one to tVvtee miles dis- 
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tance from the sea, and this intermediate space was 
mostly overgrown with trees, many of which proved 
by their vigorous growth and great size that they 
v^etated in a congenial soil. Between the trees 
nmnerous small tracts were under cultivation, and 
they evinced at the same time the industry and the 
intelligence of their cultivators. Before we reached 
Rosendal, which is only eight miles distant from 
Husnaes, we saw eight villages, surrounded by well- 
kept gardens and fields promising abundant crops. 
Contrasts in scenery doubtless increase the pleasure 
of the observer, but the contrast of landscapes, as 
we had experienced them lately, inspires the heart 
and fills it with joy. I never felt it with such 
force as at this place. What a delight did I ex- 
perience at the sight of the signs of the successful 
efforts of human industry before me, after having 
for two days been surrounded by an uninterrupted 
wilderness of rocky and high mountain masses, 
where it was difficult to discover any trace of the 
creative power of nature ! How many objects, 
over which my eyes under other circumstances 
would have passed without notice, now kept my 
attention riveted on them for minutes together — 
here a single cherry-tree, there a hedge, and again 
a cow pasturing on a beautifully green meadow ! 
Nothing escaped our attention or failed to excite 
our interest. 
An hour before sunset we arrived aX "Sa^^cA^^ 
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or the Yale of Boses, and eertainlj it deserves its 
name. It is a delightfal place. We saw it to its 
greatest advaotage ; f<» the qprii^, whidi in this 
country is several weeks later than in the sooth of 
England, had just developed its vegetatioa to per* 
faction, and had clothed the country with its most 
exquisite charms. The country surrounding the 
castle, or rather mansion-house, of Bosendal ii 
almost a level plain, which, from a low shoie, ez« 
tends nearly two miles inland to the base of the 
mountains, on which rest the snow-field oi the 
Folge Fonden. The mcHming after our arrival we 
ascended one of the heights which lie to the south- 
west of the castle. From this elevation we had 
an enchanting view over the plain before us. It 
presented a succession of fields, meadows, and 
groves of trees, interspersed with a few hamlets 
and numerous cottages. The numerous groves of 
fruit-trees were covered with blossoms and an 
exquisitely beautiful foliage ; cattle of every kind 
were pasturing in the open fields, which in verdure 
did not yield to our deservedly admired meadows ; 
and the husbandman was on all sides engaged in 
preparing his land for the reception of the seed. 
We were soon convinced that this was one of the 
few spots in Norway where the productive powers 
of nature were as operative as the industry of man 
in providing its inhabitants with plentiful means 
of subsiateaceu Having feasted out e^%^ i^t ^ 
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length of time on this beautiful plain, we turned 
them towards the background. The edges of the 
plain bordering on the high mountain masses 
lying in the rear, were fringed with groves of elm, 
ash, and other trees, all of them clad in the gar* 
ment of spring. Here we observed a rivulet, which 
issued from a cleft in the mountains, and followed 
it with oat eyes through the plain. It traverses 
the plain with numerous bends, here concealing its 
greenish waters behind a grove of trees or a build- 
ing, and there re-appearing and embellishing by a 
bold sweep a fine piece of meadow and a corn-field. 
This beautiful picture is encased in a frame of the 
grandest description. Immediately from the plain 
the dark mountains rise, like walls, perpendicu- 
larly to an elevation of many hundred feet, espe- 
cially on the south-east and east, and &r above them 
the white and blue edges of the snow-fields of the 
Folge Fonden are visible. Though we had already 
been accustomed to the sight of these rocky masses, 
and of the snow, they did not i&il to make a great 
impression on us at this place, which was partly 
produced by their being placed so near to one 
another and to the place from which we viewed 
them, but chiefly by givii^ a relief to the beautiftil 
country which lay between us and the mountains. 
For hours together I was unable to satisfy myself 
with the view of this extraordinary scenery, and I 
cannot recollect to have seen m m^ \.\^n^ «aa^ 
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place which filled me with such delight. Reluc- 
tantly I turned my eyes from this charming land- 
scape, and they immediately fell on the Hardanger 
Fiord, which at this place forms a small bay to 
receive the rivulet which embellishes the plain. 
Before the bay are two small rocky islands, of mo- 
derate elevation, not so high as to prevent the eyes 
from ranging freely over the whole width of the 
great fiord, which is here six miles across. As we 
had a calm, the vast extent of its glassy surface 
raised it to the dignity of rivalling even the moun- 
tains of the Folge Fonden as a feature in the land- 
scape. Beyond it rose the steep but moderately 
high rocks which fringe the shores of the island of 
Tysn8BS,and of a peninsula connected with the main- 
land. Though I had been before almost weary 
of these dark rocks, they seemed to me from 
this point to be a fitting decoration to the whole 
picture. 

We at length descended from the height, and 
entered some of the cottages. They were rather 
smaller than those inhabited by our agricultural 
labourers, but they were tolerably clean, and had 
a few pieces of coarse furniture, which proved that 
their inmates were not unacquainted with some of 
the luxuries of life. These cottages are much 
superior to the huts we had seen in the vicinity of 
Stavanger, and I have no doubt that this difference 
partly owing to the greater feiliWX:^ ot VVia ^M^ 
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dd partly to the circumstance that at Rosendal 
le inhabitants derive their livelihood from agri- 
iltural pursuits and the rearing of cattle, whilst 
: Stavanger the population depends chiefly for 
leir subsistence on the produce of their fishery. 
lS this was the most active season for husbandry, 
e had an opportunity of noticing the activity 
id industry of the inhabitants. It was still more 
itisfactory to observe instances of their charity. 
. family, certainly not enjoying comforts superior 
» such as are possessed by many in our country 
ho think themselves entitled to participate in the 
)or-rates, here evinced the greatest readiness to 
isbt another family less &voured by fortune than 
lemselves. Is it that civilization, as far as it is 
lunded on the accumulation of riches, deprives 
ir mind of some moral qualities by increasing 
le means of leading a life of greater ease ? Mr. 

, who speaks the language of the country, 

itered into conversation with some of the pea- 
ntry, and their answers, as well as their ques- 
)ns, evinced a degree of common sense and 
lowledge of life which excited our surprise, as 
ey appeared much superior to what we had 
ason to expect from persons placed in their state 
life. More especially we admired the con- 
ntedness with which they bore their laborious 
t. I am at a loss how to account for it ; but I 
a incliaed to think that it is t\ift ^iS^^iX o!^ XJc^a 
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state of society. The gifts of fortune are here not 
80 unequally divided as to form a scale in society 
whose extremities are at immense distances from 
each other, and which presents a countless number 
of steps between those extreme points. At Bosen- 
dal only three steps exist. The people of the two 
lower ranks are either so poor as to depend for 
their subsistence on their daily exertions, or they 
are proprietors of small pieces of land. The third 
rank is only found in the castle. Though the 
number of steps in the scale of society is so small, 
it is very difficult, I may say impossible, (o rise 
from one to the other, and this impossibility pre- 
vents the efforts and perhaps the desire, and thus 
the mind settles into a state of quietude resembling 
content. With us it is almost a general rule that a 
person who is possessed of any energy of mind, and 
has acquired habits favourable to his advance in 
life, is continually striving for a more elevated 
station, and thus there is laid a c^frtain foundati<Hi 
fbr continual disappointment and discontent. 

As I was bent on getting on the snow-fields of 
the Folge Fonden, I inquired for the best place 
from which the ascent could be effected. I was 
told that it was very difficult to ascend it frmn 
Rosendal, and that it had hardly ever be^i attempted 
with success. The best place for ascending the 
mountain from the west was said to be at londal, 
which lies &rther to the noTt\i. 'Bx^i.! tsva vafetTmaat 
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Ided, that foreigners wishing to get on the snow- 
;lds commonly proceeded to the Sor Fiord, the 
*eat branch of the Hardanger Fiord which en- 
oses the Folge Fonden on the east, because on 
lat side the snow-fields approached more nearly to 
le fiord and coidd be reached with less danger 
id &tigue. On this information we resolved at 
ice to proceed to Ullensvang, and to ascertain 
lere the best mode of efiecting our purpose. 
I shall not detain you with a detailed account of 
le unimportant incidents of a navigation which 
)ok us two days and a half to perform, and which 
'as far from being always pleasant. The wind in- 
eed was in general moderate, but it was frequently 
itemipted by violent gusts, which issued with great 
3rce from the clefts of the mountains enclosing the 
ord on either side. It required great attention 
nd skill on the part of our boatmen to avoid acci- 
ents, but they proved to be well acquainted with 
heir business, and landed us safe and sound at the 
larsonage of Ullensvang, which is built near the 
oouth of a small mountain-stream on the eastern 
ide of the SOr Fiord. During this navigation we 
lardly ever lost sight of the snowy masses of the 
?olge Fonden, which enabled us to gain a just idea 
)f their vast extent. 

At Ullensvang we learned that there were seve- 
ral places at which the Folge Fonden was acces- 
dble^ but that all those who wisVied \a «X\aAW ^^ 
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highest part of it by the shortest and easiest way, 
went in a boat to the church of Odde, which is 
situated in the most southern recess of the Sor 
Fiord. At that place persons might be found 
well acquainted with all the localities of the ascent, 
and who are in the habit of accompanying as guides 
those foreigners who intend to visit the snow-fields. 
We directly resolved to adopt this plan. 

It was on the 21st of June, at half-past six in the 
afternoon, that we departed from Ullensvang for 
Odde. It was a delightfully fine day. The moun- 
tains enclosing the Sor Fiord on the east rise with 
a steep acclivity immediately from the water's edge 
to more than 3000 feet, but those on the west are 
more than a thousand feet higher, as the snow of 
the Fdlge Fonden is visible on their tops even at 
the very base of the mountains. The fiord is 
nearly two miles wide opposite Ullensvang, but 
farther south it narrows to one mile and less. You 
are well aware that we could see only a small por- 
tion of the expanse of the skies. We were again 
hemmed in on both sides by mountains, as in Karm 
Sound, but we did not experience that depression 
of spirit which overwhelmed us there with irresist- 
ible power. The scenes in Sor Fiord do not bear 
on them the impression of utter sterility and deso- 
lation. At numerous places at the base of the 
mountains is a narrow tract of low ground, formed 
appaxenily by rocky fragments 'w\vvi\i Vm^n^ b«eu 
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detached from above, and on which a layer of earth 
has been formed. Such places are covered with 
birch, ash, and elm. The same kinds of trees 
cover also some portion of the acclivities of the 
mountains themselves, where the slope is not so 
rapid as to prevent the accumulation of a small 
quantity of soil. On both sides of the fiord are 
several small hamlets, where the low ground at the 
foot of the mountains is extensive enough to admit 
of the ibrmation of a garden. The mere variety 
which these objects imparted to the landscapes we 
passed, would have been sufficient to keep up our 
spirits, even had we not experienced an uncommon 
excitement, produced by the arduous undertaking 
we were to enter upon, and by the prospect of en- 
joying scenes of a very peculiar nature. 

It was nearly midnight when we arrived before 
Fossedal, where a mountain-stream precipitates 
itself violently into the fiord, whose agpitated waves 
rushed on to meet this accession of water. Though 
it was half-past eleven, we were able to observe this 
phenomenon, for in these latitudes the evening twi- 
light and the morning dawn, at the time of the 
summer solstice, border closely on each other, 
or more properly, the first passes imperceptibly 
into the second. The greatest degree of darkness 
which divided them was not sufficient to render 
it impossible to read a book. This degree of dark- 
ness we experienced after having ^as&^ "EQ^-swiai^ 
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where we found that the mountains rise with a 
much more gentle slope, on which almost every- 
where a layer of soil has accumulated, quite suffi- 
cient for the growth of stately pine-trees, with 
which the lower part of the declivities is almost 
entirely clad. The sombre hue of these forests, 
backed by huge rocks, and seen under the faint 
glimmering of the dawn, impressed on the landscape 
a character of sternness, which deeply impressed 
our imaginations. It appeared in perfect keeping 
with the sombre ideas which people commonly 
form of the characteristics of a northern land- 
scape. 

At five o'clock in the morning we were at Odde, 
a neat little church built on a small plain gently 
rising towards the south, where it terminates at the 
base of some grassy hills. Our preparations for 
the ascent of the Folge Fonden were soon com- 
pleted, a guide was engaged, and we set oat. 
Having passed over the grassy hills at the back of 
Odde, we entered the mountain-region. Rocky 
masses, rising to at least three thousand feet above 
the sea, surround the small lake of Oddevand. Their 
declivities, however, are not so steep as to prevent 
the growth of trees ; they are mostly clothed with 
stunted birch. We soon entered a narrow glen, 
which we ascended to a small £irm, called Buer. 
Above this place the glen is still more narrow, and 
Aere I rejoiced to observe a smaW ^W\«t) vridch 
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fills up the upper part of the glen, and presents to 
the astonished traveller its pointed masses of bluish 
ice. As our way did not pass near it, we contented 
ourselves with looking at this remarkable pheno- 
menon <^ nature for awhile from a distance, and 
then began to climb the mountains west of Buer. 
The ascent was rather difficult and laborious, but 
not dangerous, and in less than an hour we had 
arrived at the snow-fields of the Folge Fonden. 

I was exceedingly surprised at the first view of 
the snow-fields. As I have ascended several of 
the snow-capped mountains of Switzerland, I trusted 
to renew here some of the impressions which I had 
received on the Alps : but no resemblance exists 
between the Alps and the Folge Fonden, except 
that both are covered with a deep layer of snow. 
The Alps may be compared to a sea agitated by a 
heavy gale, and rising in mountainous waves ; 
whilst the snow-fields of the Folge Fonden are 
more like a sea during a dead calm. They consti- 
tute one continuous and uninterrupted mass, wliich, 
in the form of a very flat cupola, crowns an im- 
m^ise mountain-mass, whose upper surface is above 
the line of congelation. This cupola is immense, but 
irregular. I must call it immense, as it extends 
from south to north thirty miles ; and irregular, as 
its width varies between six and eighteen miles. It 
has been calculated that it covers a space of tl^ree 
handred and sLrty square miles, aadL\& csiT^seo^^v^^ 
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much larger than the county of Middlesex. Near the 
outer edges of the field the ascent towards the in- 
terior is perceptible, but on proceeding farther on 
it becomes less so, and towards the middle the sur- 
face presents a dead level, only here and there tra- 
versed by low ridges of snow, which, with a gentle 
slope, rise above the level, and extend across the 
snow-field like waves. The snow here, as on the 
Alps, consists of small grains, transparent like ice, 
and in size similar to small shot. They are so 
united together as to form a conglomerate. To- 
wards the middle of the field we found its sur&ce 
quite smooth and covered with a thin layer of ice, 
so that it had the appearance of being glazed. 
' But towards the edges of the icy mass the gentle 
slope was furrowed by numerous flat grooves, in 
which, as it appeared, the water had been carried 
ofl^, which is produced on the surface of the snow by 
slight thaws. As at most places the snow-field 
extends to the steep precipices with which the 
mountainous mass on which it rests terminates on 
all sides, it is evident that on this snow-mountain 
the circumstances are wanting which give rise to 
the formation of glaciers. It is found, therefore, 
that the snow-field terminates almost everywhere 
abruptly, and in those places where we could ob- 
serve its edges, the snow had a thickness of about 
forty feet. It consists of two distinct layers. 
The uppermost and thinner one \« of a splendid 
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^hite colour, and we supposed that it was coin- 
osed of the snow which had fallen in the preced- 
ag winter. The thicker layer under it is of a 
»luish colour, approaching that of the glaciers; 
^e did not observe any traces of stratification in it. 
it some places, where the upper edges of the 
lountain-mass is broken by clefts, glaciers are 
aid to exist ; but we did not see any of them, ex- 
ept that in the glen of Buer, which I mentioned 
►efcfre. We learned also that such glaciers de- 
cended very rapidly, and were of small extent. 

The interest excited by a view of the snow- 
ields of the Folge Fonden can in no way be com- 
lared with that which is felt by every one who 
'isits those of the Alps. The glaciers, which doubt- 
ess constitute the greatest beauty of the grand 
cenery of the Alps, are as it were entirely wanting. 
The snow-field itself imposes only by its vast extent 
md its uninterrupted continuity, and the first im- 
)ression is certainly grand ; but we are soon aware 
hat we are surrounded by a nature which is not 
ubject to any change, and which does not threaten 
is with any kind of danger. Our interest begins 
oon to subside, and is replaced by that indifference 
fhich is always produced by an unchangeable 
ameness of scene and the entire want of variety. 
low diflferently is the mind affected at the view of 
he Alpine snow-fields I The large blocks of ice 
vhicb are strewed in great nuinibeTa ON«t ^^ 
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sur£ice, in the forms of pyramids, columns, arch- 
ways, &c., and which threaten to overwhelm those 
who dare to approach too near to them, precipi- 
tating themselves down with an awful crash, and 
falling asunder into a thousand pieces — ^the wide 
defls which cross one another in several directions, 
and lay open to the eye an abyss a hundred and 
more feet deep, and the sudden changes to which they 
are subject — directly convince us that nature in 
the Alps is in a state of uninterrupted activity. 
As all its operations are conducted on a g^rand 
scale, the mind is filled with deep admiration, and 
impressed with the full weight of our own insigni- 
ficance and littleness. We are sensible that a 
power is here in activity, which is beyond all hu- 
man control, and which may involve our £ite in 
one of those changes which take place in the most 
sudden and unexpected manner. When we look at 
these scenes from afar, our mind is kept in a conti- 
nual excitement, and we receive impressions which 
we remember with the most lively interest, and 
which we retain to the last hour of our existence. 

As the Folge Fonden is more elevated than the 
country which surrounds it, you expect to hear 
something of the view it offers on all sides. One 
of the above-mentioned wave-like eminences of the 
snow-fields, called Bange Nuten, is considered as 
the most elevated point of the whole mass. By actual 
measurement it has been ascertained that it is 5443 
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f^et abovB the sea-level. From this point our view 
ranged to an immense distance on all sides, as we 
were ^roured by a clear, cloudless sky, and not the 
least appearance of those fogs which are said com- 
monly to ext^id ov^ its surface and the surround- 
ing country. On the west the Folge Folden is 
s^iarated froiu the open sea by a belt of rocky 
islaxMls, of mcN*e than thirty miles in width. 
Though some of them rise to a considerable eleva- 
tion above the sea, they all appeared nearly on a 
level with the water. Those which lie near the 
base of the «iow-mountain were distinctly visible, 
but others which were at a greata: distance ap- 
peared ill-defined in their contours. The open sea 
beyond them seemed as if raised above the horizon 
and su^^ided in the air, with which it apparently 
mingled, so as to render it difficult even for the 
keenest eye to distinguish the line which separated 
the two elements. In looking towards the north 
our teyes passed over the dark moim tain-masses 
which enclose the Hardang^ Fiord on both sides, 
until the view was arrested by the snow-fields 
which cover the high summits of the Store Fond. 

The country lying on the east of the Sor Fiord 
attracted my attention particularly. The view of 
them gave me an insight of the difference of the 
structure of the Alps and the mountain-masses in 
this part of Scandinavia. These masses do not, sjb 
in the Alps, present a continual sa^Cj^vsa ^\ 
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pointed peaks, sharp-backed ridges, steep declivi* 
ties, deep ravines, and narrow valleys. Their 
upper sur&ce extends nearly on a level. Near the 
fiord their steep sides rise to three thousand feet or 
more, but then their sur&ce ascends by a gentle 
slope inland, so that at a distance of several miles 
they only attain an elevation of about a thousand 
feet more. Farther on the whole appears to be a 
level plain, where only a few isolated summits rise 
perhaps a thousand feet above it. These hills were 
still covered with snow, and we were told by our 
g^de that they never lose it entirely. But be- 
tween them are large tracts which are free from 
snow, and on which cattle are pasturing in the 
months of July and August, until the winter sets 
in on these elevated regions, which takes place at 
the end of the last-mentioned month. The pecu- 
liar structure of these mountains explained to me } 
passage of Pontoppidan, which I had read in m 
youth, and which up to this time appeared to n 
unintelligible. When this Bishop of Bergen, in 1 
Accoimt of Norway, speaks of the difficulty 
making roads in those parts of the country wh 
border on the sea, he adds that the only waj 
getting a sufficient number of roads would be to 
them out on the top of the mountains, which, 1 
ever, was rendered difficult and almost impos 
by their being too much encumbered with f 
The idea, of hying out the roads ou tVve lof^ c 
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mountains appeared to me so strange, that it never 
escaped my memory. When travelling with some 
countrymen in Switzerland I mentioned it acci- 
dentally, and as we then were just in view of the 
peaked Alps of Bern, all of us were convinced that 
a more extravagant idea had never been con- 
ceived than that of the Bishop of Bergen. But now 
I had an opportunity of convincing myself that this 
idea was far from being extravagant. I now per- 
ceived that on the top of the mountains east of Sor 
Fiord roads could be carried for great distances 
without encountering greater difficulties in their 
level than in the plains of Warwickshire, the 
patches of snow over which they would have to 
pass, even in the midst of summer, being indeed the 
only hindrance. • 

It was rather late when, on our return from the 
Folge Fonden, we reached Odde. When we were 
about to dismiss the young man who had been our 
guide, and to recompense him for the services he 
had performed, we were astonished at finding that 
he declined accepting any kind of remuneration. 
He gave us to understand that he had derived fully 
as much instruction and pleasure from conversing 
with us, as we from the examination of the snow- 
fields and his services. S had, during the 

ascent and descent, been more communicative than 
usual, in consequence of the excitement produced 
by the novelty of the scene. He V\aA aX^^"^^ ^or^sw 
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the greatest readineFs to answer the questions the 
young man asked about England, our institutions, 
and the railways ; and in doing so he had evinced 
an admirable tact in uniting a lively desire of in* 
formation with a due reserve ^Minded on respect 
for the person he addressed. He understood per- 
fectly the di^cult art of finding out the right time 
for entering into conversation and for being silrat. 
My astonishment was especially excited by his 
putting such a great value on a kind of information 
from which, in the circumstances in which he is 
placed, he would hardly derive any advantage. In 
Bosendal we bad observed in some persons a similar 
desire of acquiring knowledge of any kind. It ww 
not without difficulty and trouble that wc at last 
persuaded the young man to accept some trifles, not 
as a remuneration for his services, but as a memo- 
rial of having procured us the pleasure of ascending 
the Folge Fonden. 
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Letter the Third. 

Aghe — Eid Fiord — ^VSring Fo«s — Mount Yokeln — Vigber — 
Bogsland — ^Lake of Tegebaiid — Ekdals Foss — Samnanger 
Fiord — ^Forlandsband — Bergen. 

Bergen, July 1(X 

WHiiiST travelling on the shores of the Hardanger 
and S5r Fiords, we frequently had heard of the 
cataracts, which from the table-land precipitate 
themselves into the valleys below. If the state- 
ments we received are true, the Norwegian cata- 
racts gpreatly exceed in height all the known water- 
£edls of the globe. One of them, the Keel Foss, 
which lies in a valley opening into the Sogne Fiord, 
and near the great road leading from Bergen to 
Christiania, is stated to descend in an unbroken line 
two thousand feet ; but it was stated that in most 
seasons it brings down but a moderate volume of 
water, and does not afford any imposing view. But 
the Voring Foss, though its height does not exceed 
nine hundred feet, was described as a very striking 
sight. We heard this account confirmed by the 
rector of Ullensvang, who advised us to visit the 
last- mentioned cataract, and added, that the devia- 
tion from the projected voyage to ^T^«tv^ "^^xtf^ 
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we were obliged to make for that purpose, would ; 
probably Dot take us more than a day, the waterfall 
being situated in a valley which opens into Eid 
Fiord, an arm of Hardanger Fiord. We resolved 
to act on his advice. 

The day after our return from Folge Fonden we 
remained at Ullensvang, and the following morning 
at an early hour we embarked and sailed northward 
in the Sor Fiord. It was a delightful calm day, 
and we had full leisure to contemplate the scenery 
on both sides of the fiord. When we first came to 
Ullensvang, some days before, we had to struggle 
with a fresh gale and a heavy sea, and the hazy 
weather prevented us from seeing anything but the 
higher and bare declivities of the mountains. The 
country had then made a rather unfavourable im- 
pression on my mind, which, however, I now had 
an opportunity of correcting. Having left behind us 
Ullensvang, with its neat small houses, gardens and 
corn-fields, we crossed the fiord, and on the opposite 
side there presented itself another hamlet, called 
Aghe, containing several substantial farm-houses, 
surrounded by fruit-trees and corn-fields. The 
cultivated grounds, however, were not of great 
extent, probably not exceeding half a square mile, 
and at their back the rocks rose with a steep ascent 
to three thousand feet and more, until they join the 
heights, in which the snowy cupola of the Folge 
Fonden terminates on the noitYi. Dxmxv^ the pro- 
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gress of our voyage this day, the close juxtaposition 
of sublimity and of loveliness, of grand outlines 
and of minute beauties, frequently excited our 
admiration. The highest portions of the adjacent 
mountains were still overspread with a mantle of 
glittering snow, which &rther down was broken up, 
and appeared only in isolated patches. These were 
succeeded by dark and bare rocks, which in de- 
scending lower, were partially clothed with trees of 
different foliage and hue, until the gradual decrease 
of elevation brought them within the reach of 
human industry, when the slopes were converted 
into pastures, and the level grounds into corn-fields 
and meadows, I should think it rather a hard 
task for the inventive painter to unite in one view 
a greater number of interesting objects than those 
which this country displays in many places ; and 
most of them may be considered as perfect in their 
kind. But habit must also have its sway. In my 
various travels the number of lovely scenes I have 
seen have so far outnumbered the objects of subli- 
mity, that I have imperceptibly got into the idea 
that the first are the proper and substantial food of 
our taste for the picturesque, and grand outlines 
only the more piquant seasoning. In this country 
I found the order inverted, but the effect was far 
from unpleasing. Whilst on my other tours, the 
grand features in scenery, on account of their com- 
parative rarity f ever diminished tbe iulet^«X\ V-wJ^w 
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in the more minute beauties. But the feelings I 
here experienced were different The sublime 
scenes, fhmi their very abundance, soon lost a part 
of the interest thej had excited, which was now 
transferred to the softer features of the landscape ; 
to the clusters of huts, their corn-fields, meadows, 
and orchards, and to the groves of trees which 
formed their background. 

The scenery along the Sor Fiord, though vary- 
ing as it were at every step, preserved on the whole 
the same character, until we arrived at the place 
where this fiord branches off from the Hardanger 
Fiord, and where another narrow inlet, the Etd 
Fiord, joins it from the north-east. This fiord 
had been several times described to us as bdng 
subject to sudden changes of wind and weather, but 
we experienced none of them ; on the contrary, we 
enjoyed a continuance of fair weather, until we 
arrived at the place where we were to land. At 
the point where the three above-mentioned fiords 
meet, the scenery underwent a slight change, which 
I was then inclined to consider as an improvement* 
The mountains were less elevated, and their slopea 
towards the fiord longer and more gradual. This 
had the efiect of leaving a much wider tract along 
the shores, overgrown with stately birch, ash, and 
fir trees, which took off from the mountain sc^iery 
a part of its sternness, and replaced it with the 
mojne cheerful view of woodS) ig\«Qi)d^% to the eye 
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by the freshness of their foliage. The deep chasms, 
with which the surfece of the slope is broken, in- 
creased the variety of the scene, and the larger 
number of hamlets dispersed over this tract gave it 
an additional zest. 

Towards evening we arrived at the innermost 
recess of the Eid Fiord, where we landed on a fine 
meadow, nearly half a mile in width, extending on 
either side to the very base of moderately high but 
very steep masses of rocks. We proceeded along 
the banks of a stream to the village of Eidfiord, 
where we were hospitably received by the rector, 
to whom we were furnished with a letter of intro- 
duction from Ullensvang. The village is built on 
the banks of a lake about a mile and a half long, 
but hardly half a mile wide. The level tracts sur- 
rounding the lake were under cultivation or used 
as meadows. In summer the cattle are taken to 
pasture-grounds on the table-land, and the grass of 
the lower tracts is made into hay, as fodder for the 
long winter. 

The following morning we set out for the Voring 
Foss oh horseback. The ride along the southern 
bank of the lake was very pleasant, the road run- 
ning between the meadows bordering on the lake 
and the woods with which the lower declivities of 
the adjacent mountains are mostly overgrown. At 
the upper end of the lake two valleys opened, and 
we entered the northern. There vf© 5o\3ltv^,^x%\.^%. 
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level tract of some extent and a cluster of &rni* 
houses. But as we advanced fiuther into the 
valley the scenery gradually changed, and the rude 
sternness of bare sublimity supplanted the loveli* 
ness which had surrounded the lake. The bottom 
of the valley grew more narrow, the mountains on 
its sides attained a greater elevation, and their 
acclivities increased in steepness. The slopes sooo 
lost their trees and bushes, as they became too steep 
:for the accumulation of any kind of soil. At seve- 
ral places the rocks rose for several hundred feet 
perpendicularly from the very bottom of the valley, 
which had gradually contracted to a glen, nowhere 
more than three hundred, and at many places less 
than two hundred yards in width. We were sur- 
prised to find the bottom of this glen strewed with 
blocks of rock of great »ze, and still more when 
our guide told us that these masses had formedy 
constituted a portion of the mountains at our Aides, 
from which they had be^i detached. He pointed 
out several pieces which, according to his stat^ 
ment, had come down as late as last winter. A look 
at the mountains rendered this account very pro* 
bable. At several places large masses projected 
beyond the perpendicular line and were beetling 
over our heads. It is somewhat difficult to com- 
prehend in what manner such large pieces— maiy 
of them larger than the cottages of the peasants—- 
could have been detached iioia xoc^Vn^^^iidhL so 
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signs of stratification can be discovered. But the 
people of the country are acquainted with the pro« 
cess of nature bj which these changes are effected. 
Our informant said, that the upper surface of the 
adjacent rocky masses was very uneven, and had 
numerous deep cavities, in which the water derived 
from the melted snow collected, and formed pools 
of such a depth, that they were not dried up even 
in the wannest summer. When, by the great 
eold of Uie winter, he added, all the water collected 
in such a pool is froz^a so as to be one piece of 
ioe, it presses with great force on the adjacent 
rocks, and where these rocks are not thick and 
firm enough to resist the pressure, they are broken 
off and precipitated into the valley. He assured 
us that these fragments of rock were very frequent 
in all the narrow valleys of Norway which he had 
vkited. In the valley in which we were travelling 
not only was the bottom strewed with them, but 
they were also numerous in the bed of the river, at 
lome places so much so as nearly to block up its 
course : its waters forced their way between them 
with a loud noise. These rocky fragments pre- 
vented us from continuing our ride in a straight 
Hne, and obliged us frequently to change our direc- 
tion. The valley besides makes every now and then 
inch short and sudden bends, that we were suppos- 
ing every instant that we had arrived at the end. 
iieanwhile our impatience to aee lYie v^\j^\%ik2\ 
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had been increased by the noise proceeding from it 
becoming every moment louder. After making a 
sharp turn round a projecting rock we found our- 
selves at a short distance from the Yoring Foss. 

I confess I felt some disappointment at the first 
view of the cataract. I scarcely saw anything but 
an immense cloud of what appeared white vapour. 
A large portion of the falling water is converted 
into spray by the height of the cataract, the great 
force with which it rushes out of a very narrow 
opening in the rocks, and the resistance which the 
air opposes to these shooting waters. Therefore 
the whole column, which otherwise descends un- 
broken about nine hundred feet, is enveloped in an 
atmosphere of vapour-like clouds, with the excep- 
tion of the uppermost part, where it appears in one 
body. That, however, a large united body of 
water must reach the rocky basin at the foot of the 
cataract, appears evident from the great force with 
which it struck the rocks; for it communicated 
to the ground a tremulous motion, which was felt 
to a distance of several yards. Our guide, a shrewd 
man, observing our disappointment, assured us that 
we should have a more interesting view firom the 
rocks at the top of the fall. We ascended there- 
fore the adjacent mountains. It was rather a 
fatiguing task, the declivity being steep, and the 
elevation, as &r as I could judg^, nearly 2000 
feet above the foot of the cataT«yc\.. ^Vcsci^^ bad 
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attained the summit, a walk of about half a mile 
brought us to the valley in which the river runs 
before its waters precipitate themselves over the 
rocks which form the fell. The valley was narrow, 
hardly fifty yards across, and its bottom some 
hundred feet below the rocks on which we were 
standing. We proceeded over these rugged masses 
towards the fall. The valley at our feet grew 
more narrow. In approaching nearer the cataract 
it contracts to the mere dimensions of a deep rent, 
having the form of an S. In this rent the declivity 
of the river must be very considerable; for it 
descends with so great a velocity that the waters 
at the point where they reach the edge of the pre- 
cipice are projected forwards for several feet in 
an almost horizontal direction. From a height, 
whence we were enabled to overlook the greatest 
part of the felling column, the view was mag- 
nificent, perhaps unique. The watery column does 
not descend in a straight line, nor in one unbroken 
body, but forms a succession of folds of an im- 
mense size and convex figure, with something of 
the appearance of vast flakes of snow. These folds 
are numerous, and disappear lower down in the 
clouds of vapour which surround them. The 
whole afibrds a spectacle not less astonishing than 
captivating to the eyes. For more than two hours 
we were gazing at it ; and I am quite convinced 
that this cataract would be an object oi ^W^vcoajgb 
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to all admirers of extraordinary scenery, if it wi 
better known, and if the adjacent country was m 
as repulsive by its barrenness and desolation ] 
the cataract is attractive by its great beauty. Ail 
our arrival in this town, I met several gentlemc 
who had visited the Yoring Foss, and among thei 
was one who had seen it in winter. Li tk 
season, according to his account, the fall presents 
very different, but not less interesting aspect. '. 
appears that then the spray enveloping the watei 
column is graduaUy converted by the cold in 
vast and numerous icicles, which surround tl 
falling mass like a framework, so that the wate 
hll down in a case of ice, consisting of long pip 
not dissimilar to those of an organ. These h 
masses have a peculiar g^reen colour; and wh( 
shone upon by the sun, they reflect a soft splendo 
which does not fail to heighten greatly the pleasu 
enjoyed in looking at this scene. 

We had ascended to a considerable elevati< 
above the sea-level. The VSring Foss is abo 
seven miles from the inner extremity of the £ 
Fiord, and between these two points we had alnoc 
continually been ascending. Near the cataract i 
had mounted nearly two thousand feet. I thei 
fore concluded that we had nearly attained i 
general elevation of the table-land which exten 
over the largest portion of Southern Norway, ai 
whid^^/fgfiiag to the meaBUTeai<&u\& oi ^v^xiX' 
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travellers, is ib general about 3500 feet above the 
sea-level. I was desirous of having a nearer view 
of the formation of its sur^e. For that purpose 
I ascended one of the heights, which occur at no 
great distance from the Yoring Foss. The 
sparingly scattered lichens and some reindeer- 
moss which I found on the summit of the hill, 
convinced me that I had nearly attained the line 
at which vegetation ceases entirely; but as the 
snow had already disappeared without leaving the 
least traces behind, I concluded that I was still 
some himdred feet below the snow-line. The 
country over which my eyes ranged presented a 
very strange aspect. At a distance of several 
miles from the place on which I was standing 
were several high hills, which were still covered 
with snow, and on one of them. Mount Yokeln, 
the snowy covering descended to such a distance 
from the top, that I thought the elevation of its 
summit must be at least two thousand feet higher 
than the plain at its base. The country between 
these heights and the point where I was standing, 
had the appearance of a gently descending plain, 
veiy remarkably variegated by numerous white 
and black*gray stripes and spots. Though I was 
at first surprised at this strange appearance of the 
country, and unable to explain it, a closer exami- 
nation convinced me that it was the effect of its 
peeulmr formation^ The plain, >w\i\c\x \kaa ^jcl 
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uneven sur&ce, is, besides, furrowed by numerous 
glens, similar to that in which the river of the 
VSring Foss runs. "Where the plain was not 
broken by glens, long and broad bands of snow 
extended across it, but on the declivities of the 
depressions white and dark-gray stripes alternated 
with each other ; for these slopes are cut up by 
numerous ravines of considerable depth, which, to 
all appearance, owe their origin to the torrents 
which rush down from the table-land when the 
snow melts. In these ravines snow-drifts accu- 
mulate to so great a depth as to preserve their 
consistency till midsummer, and even later, in 
despite of the increasing heat of the season. At 
some places they descend downward to a very 
considerable distance from the upper edges of the 
glens. On the other hand, the violent gales which 
prevail in winter on the table-land, prevent the 
snow from settling in large masses on the pro- 
jecting rocky protuberances which separate the 
ravines from each other. At the end of the winter 
they have only a moderately thick coating of snow, 
which soon yields to the power of the sun's rays, 
as they are exposed on all sides to their influence. 
The snow on them had long before melted, and 
thus they presented to the view the dark- gray 
rocks. The contrast thus produced was deep and 
sharp. I may say, without exaggeration, that 
several iiundreds of such stiipea aud s^ots fell nt 
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onoe under my view, and presented a novel and 
pleasing prospect, which did not fail to make a 
deep impression on my mind, notwithstanding the 
idea of utter sterility and desolation with which it 
was connected. 

The day was nearly ^>ent when we turned our 
back to the Yoring fbss and the table-land, and 
shortly after sunset we reached the parsonage-house 
of Eidfiord, where we passed the night. The 
following morning we embarked again on the £lid 
Fiord and returned to the Hardanger Fiord. This 
day we experienced one of those sudden changes of 
wind and weather which had been described to us 
as prevailing where the fiords meet. Within a 
quarter of an hour we bad a dead calm, a strong 
breeze with a heavy sea against us, a fair wind 
"with comparatively smooth water, and then violent 
gusts from every quarter. Thus we were buffeted 
aix>ut nearly the whole day Towards evening the 
wind settled into the south-west and blew heavily 
against us ; under such circumstances the voyage 
became tedious, and the following morning at sun« 
rise we had only arrived at Vigoer, situated nearly 
in the middle of the Hardanger Fiord. There was 
no prospect of a quick prepress, and we began to 
be afiraid that we should be detained in our boat 
for five or six days before we should reach Bergen. 
We, therefore, changed our plan, and resolved to 
land ai Vigo&r, and to proceed tVienee Vs ^^^^ ^^ 
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Bergen. We ordered our boat to follow us to that 
place. 

After a short delay at Vigoer we set out on 
horseback, for carriage roads are not known in this 
part of Norway. We had now to traverse the 
rocky peninsula which lies between the Hardanger 
and Samnanger Fiords. We soon began to ascend 
gradually over rocks partially covered with soil 
and overgrown with bushes. At a distance of a 
few miles we arrived at a place called Bugsland, 
where we visited a remarkable cataract ; the height 
of the fall is not great, as it hardly exceeds forty 
feet, but at this season it brings down a volume of 
water perhaps not inferior to that of the Yoriug 
Foss. What renders this cataract especially wor- 
thy of a visit is a grotto which has been discovered 
in the rocks, from which the waters descend, and 
exactly at the back of the fall. We stopped a few 
moments in this grotto. I am unable to give you 
an idea of the impression I felt, when I saw before 
me, at a distance of a few feet, as it were a glitter- 
ing wall composed of water and foam, more than 
seventy feet wide, which was in constant and rapid 
motion, while, by its concussion with the rocks 
below, it shook the ground on which we were 
standing with a force that made it tremble. We 
passed behind the cataract without getting wet. 
After leaving K5gsland we commenced another 
ascent, which after some time bion^Vv. \>& Vi ^ 
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table-land of considerable extent, which on the west, 
and at a distance of from four to five miles, ter- 
minated at the base of several large and elevated 
masses of rocks, of which one called Quinting 
Field attracted our attention. It has the shape of 
a lengthened cupola, and on and near its summit 
were still several large spots of snow, whence I 
concluded that this mountain must rise at least to 
3500 feet above the sea-level. The table-land 
across which we were travelling must, in my 
opinion, be raised from 1200 to 1300 feet above 
the sea. Its sur&ce was very rugged and uneven, 
but the depressions were not deep. It was partly 
bare of earth, and partly covered with a shallow 
gravelly soil, which at some places was clad with a 
coarse grass, and at others had a sprinkling of 
stunted ash and oak, and several kinds of bushes on 
it. A short descent over a gentle declivity, much 
better wooded than the table-land, brought us sud- 
denly to a different scene. When we issued from 
the woods we had before us a beautiful lake sur- 
rounded by meadows and corn-fields and several 
clusters of £irm-houses. We admired tJ\e close 
and fine though somewhat short grass with which 
the meadows were overgrown, as the time of the 
hay-harvest had not yet arrived, and still more the 
fields of barley, which were in an advanced state 
and promised very well. As the descent from the 
table-land bad been but small, 1 coi\^'WiX.v«^ xX^aX 
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tke lake and MiinNiiidiiBg oomitij mnflt be, at le 
1000 £eei aboTe the tea, and I was, therefore, 
mam surprised at the adTanoed state of these fi« 
and the vlgoroiis growth of the barlej. It wc 
be a Tain attemfit to trj to gire joa an idea of 
liv^y and exquisite pkasore a traveler eoj 
when, after having scrambled aboot over sti 
rocks and travened a wide-dreading wilden: 
he soddoily arrives at so lovdy a spot, adoi 
with all the softer beauties of a landscape, as is 
tract surrounding the Lake of Tegeband. 
do I know any country in the globe where 
pleasure is enjoyed to such an extent or so 
quently as in Norway. 

At Tege, a hamlet built on the banks of 
lake, we were informed that the road &rthe] 
was not practicable for horses ; we were, there! 
obliged to continue our journey on foot. We i 
entered a glen which was very narrow, and, be 
we arrived at its end, we were obliged to asi 
and to scramble over immense fragments of rci 
heaped on each other in frightful disorder: 
presented a true picture of chaos. For more 
an hour we had wandered among these rocky na 
when at once an immense gateway opened to 
view. A narrow opening passed between two 
lars, which rivalled in elevation the highest p 
irjjds of ^^ptf and greatly exceeded tVv^m m 
steepaesB of tfacar alofKBikThe band oi «^t\. \vc 
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polished their sidea; but the roughness of their 
sur&ee added greatly to their sublimity. 

Turning round the pillar which was standing on 
our right, we liad before our eyes, and at a short 
distance, another cataract, which, as we were in- 
formed, b called the Ekdals Foss. It descends 
about three hundred feet in a perpendicular line, 
but did not make a great impression on us, as our 
attention was forcibly attracted to the wildness of 
the country by which it is surrounded, and to our 
own safety ; for we had now to descend a nearly 
perpendicular rock, over which the path ran in so 
many windings as to form a continual zigzag, and 
yet the descent was so steep that we did not dare 
for one moment to take our eyes from off the rocks 
over which we were walking. Before we reached 
the cauldron into which the Ekdals Foss pours its 
waters, the path again began to ascend the southern 
acclivities of the valley. Partly on these acclivities, 
and partly on the summits of the rocks themselves, 
the path continued to run until we arrived on the 
shores of the Samnanger Fiord, which is about ten 
miles £rom the Ekdals Foss. We frequently caught 
a view of the valley lying below us. It was so 
narrow, and the steep rocks which enclosed it on 
either side approached at their base so near to each 
others as scarcely to leave space enough for the 
tOTrent running through it to press its foaming 
waters through the narrow channel. T\v^ \m^Q«KVr 
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bility of making the footpath run along its banks 
was apparent enough. At one place the opening 
between the two rocky masses was so narrow that 
I did not think it impossible to leap across the 
chasm; but I do not think it probable that any 
person will ever make the attempt, as the rocks 
were at least five hundred feet above the bottom 
of the valley. For six or seven miles no change in 
the formation of the valley took place ; but then 
the rocks receded on either side to a short distance, 
and between them was a small basin, the largest 
portion of which was occupied by a lake, the 
Forlandband. Here we could again feed our eyes 
with the traces of human industry. On the banks 
of the lake were a few huts, surrounded by patches 
of cultivation. Below this lake the valley is some- 
what wider, but even here it has not been possible 
to lay out the path along the banks of the river, 
which increases in velocity as it approaches the 
fiord, which it enters at Tosse, foaming and tossing 
and rolling on in a continuous rapid, which in many 
countries would be considered a beautiful cataract. 
The peculiar formation of the valley I have just 
described, struck my imagination with great force. 
I could not remember ever to have seen one of a 
similar shape in the Alps or in any other mountain- 
ous country I had visited. It appeared to me quite 
peculiar in its kind, and I wished to collect as 
much iDformaiion respecting it as ^wsX.^ <j»\afe 
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within my reach. When, after our arrival at Ber- 
gen, I had become acquainted with the most intel- 
ligent and instructed natives of that place, I turned 
the conversation several times to this subject : all 
of them appeared surprised that I should consider 
the formation^ of this valley as anything peculiar, 
and they assured me that nearly all the valleys of 
Norway were of the same description ; and thought 
it strange that the valleys of the Alps should be 
differently formed. As most of these gentlemen 
had seen a great deal of their own country, though 
none had travelled far from it, I had an opportu- 
nity of collecting many facts relating to this sub- 
ject. They all agreed that the valleys of Norway 
resembled one another greatly, except in length 
and width. They appear to be nothing but rents 
or chasms, narrow at the bottom, but not much 
wider at the top, their upper opening, between the 
edges of the mountains which enclose them, being 
frequently not twice as wide as the bottom, and 
their sides consequently very steep. At no place 
in this part of Norway is a valley to be found in 
the shape of a basin or trough, surrounded by 
gently sloping acclivities. In the interior of the 
country the valleys are exceeding narrow and deep. 
Their bottoms are frequently not a hundred yards 
wide, and rarely more than two hundred across, 
and these narrow glens are enclosed b^ TW!k&^\\\aV 
lise to three thousand and even ioxxx l\io\saaxA^^^^ 
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and more. Their bottoms axe besides thi 
strewed with large stones and fragments of i 
similar to those we had seen in the valley of 
Voring Foss. In this way very little space 
mains which can be made available for the pro 
tion of food for man or beast, and therefore sc 
ments are rarely to be met with in these na 
glens. Towards the sea-coast the valleys are n 
wider, but even there few are to be found w 
bottom exceeds a mile. The lower portion of 
declivities is less steep, forming, commonly, a £ 
varying between 30° and 40°, so as to be access 
This slope, however, is rarely of one piece witl 
rocks to which it is attached, but consists most 
single pieces of rock and debris which have beei 
tached from the sides of the mountains and lo 
at their bases. It is commonly overgrown 
stunted birch, which at some places has beei 
moved, wherever the soil has been found f< 
enough for the production of grass* But abov< 
slope the rocks rise with such a steep ascent 
prevent the earthy particles from being lodge 
their surface. Therefore they are entirely devc 
trees, bushes, or grass, and no traces of veget 
are observed, with the exception of a few licheni 
these valleys nearly all the agricultural settleo 
of the country are found. The bottom,though 
paratively narrow, and also at some places en 
bered with loose pieces oi lock) ireo^^ikll^ ei 
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eonsiderable tracts, which are made available for 
cultivation or converted into meadows. As the 
mountains enclosing these wider valleys are rarely 
so elevated as to rise beyond the line of vegetation, 
the more level portions of their upper sur^ice are 
in summer clothed with grass, which affords pasture 
for cattle during four or five months of the year. 
But these mountains are of such extent, that in 
this part of Norway they occupy more than nine- 
teen twentieths of the country. This disproportion 
between these elevated mountains and the extent of 
the valleys is the true reason why Norway is more 
thinly inhabited than any other country in Europe. 
This disproportion is still further increased by 
the wider part of the larger valleys being filled up 
by the sea. For the numerous fiords with which 
this part of the country is indented in so striking a 
manner, are the lower parts of the valleys, and re* 
semble them exactly in their formation, except 
that the bottom, being depressed below the sea- 
level, is filled with water. For if those parts of 
the fiords are excepted which lie in the immediate 
vicinity of the ocean, it is found everywhere that 
the mountains enclosing them rise to a great eleva- 
tion, and with an almost unbroken and steep ac- 
clivity. It is really surprising to what a distance 
from the open sea these inlets extend. The Sogne 
Fiord, for instance, which is found at some distance 
north of Bergen, runs up between \i\^ t^^^ 
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masses, and its inDeroiost recesses are iiearl j a hun- 
dred miles distant from the ocean. The largest 
valleys in the Alps are not so long. At the same 
time the width of the Sogne Fiord hardly any- 
where exceeds a mile, and in many places it is not 
so wide. The steep rocky masses which extend 
along its sides, attain everywhere, except near the 
sea, at no great distance from the inlet, such an 
elevation, that their summits are crowned by thick 
layers of snow all the year round, and their de« 
clivities are so steep, and come so close up to the 
water's edge, that it has been impossible to canry 
the great road between Bergen and Chriatiania 
along the banks of the fiord. The other inlets re- 
semble, more or less, the Sogne Fiord, except that 
in inost cases the adjacent mountains do not attain 
so g^eat an elevation. The great depth of these 
fiords is a circumstance that ought not to be over** 
looked. Their bottom is so deeply depressed be* 
low the sesrlevel, that most of them are considered 
unfathomable. As an instance the Sor Fiord may 
be mentioned. An attempt wa3 made some years 
ago to determine its depth opposite Ullensvang, 
but no bottom was found with a line of three hun- 
dred fathoms. We may even suppose that a line 
of double that length would not have struck the 
bottom. There would then be at this place a rent 
in the mountains, whose sides sink nearly four thou- 
saad feet below the sea-level, wYiv\&\. i\v<e^^ tV^ \aUm 
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same elevation above it ; and this rent at its upper 
opening exceeds nowhere two miles in width ; at 
some places it is hardly half as wide. 

This extraordinary conformation of the valleys 
and fiords' of Norway has for some days past been 
almost constantly engaging mythoughts^and I have 
frequently tried to compare them with the valleys 
of the Alps. But there is hardly a single point 
which admits of a comparison. In Switzerland 
the valleys consist of large basins, connected with 
each other by narrow, but comparatively short 
gorges. The lowest part of the basins are com* 
monly levels, varying in width from half a mile to 
two miles. The mountains which surround these 
level tracts do not rise, as is generally the case in 
Norway, in one unbroken ascent, but their declivity 
b interrupted by terraces, which at many places 
have a nearly horizontal sur&ce, half a mile and 
more in width. The slopes intervening between 
terraces have sometimes steep acclivities, but they 
never rise in an almost perpendicular line, as in 
Norway, as their surface is commonly overlaid with 
a deep soil, so as to afford a footing for the large 
trees with which they are clothed. The number 
of the terraces is commonly two or three, rarely 
four. The lower ones are almost everywhere under 
cultivation, and studded with villages and hamlets, 
whilst the upper ones are only used as pasture- 
grounds, on account of their rigorous c^\\xa^\ft)\«\As^ 
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prevents com from attainiDg maturity. By these 
terraces and the comparatively gradual slopes be- 
tween them, the valleys of Switzerland are so 
widened in ascending, that when their width is 
measured at the upper opening, from the crest of 
one ridge to that of the other, it is found to be often 
more than ten times as wide as the level tract con- 
stituting the bottom of the valley. Such is the 
conformation of the basins. The gorges by which 
these basins are united to each other, bear a much 
greater resemblance to the glens of Norway. They 
are narrow and their declivities are steep ; but be- 
sides that they are of comparatively small extent, 
their bottoms are scarcely anywhere so narrow as 
not to admit a carriage road, and their acclivities 
are rarely steep in their whole ascent, but like those 
of the basins broken by terraces, though those ter- 
races are for the most part narrow in comparison. 
The different form of the valleys in the Alps and 
in the Norwegian Mountains is evidently owing to 
the different structure of the mountains themselves. 
The Alps are not one continuous mountain-mass, 
but an assemblage of several single masses, which 
have the form of ridges or chains, and are connected 
at one of their extremities. The Norwegian Moun- 
tains, on the contrary, are what is called an elevated 
table-land, which consists not of single chains, but 
of one uninterrupted mAss of rocks. Maxvy of the 
ridges ofM^MaBetteos^ paia31e\ U> on^ ^\iqIOcl^t^ 
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but others diverge gradually from the point where 
they are connected, so that the distance between 
two of them increases by degrees. The interven- 
ing spaces are the valleys, which, between the 
ridges sink so deep, that in many cases their bot- 
toms are not much more elevated above the sea- 
level than the country on which the whole moun- 
tain-system is placed. Thus the Alps, if a bird's- 
eye view of the whole system is taken, consist of a 
succession of ridges and valleys. The most ele- 
vated part of the mountains and the bottoms of the 
valleys are of comparatively small width, and the 
intervening slope descends with a certain degree of 
regularity, and occupies a much larger space than 
either the top of the mountains or the bottom of 
the valleys. I should almost venture to assert 
that both the mountains and the valleys are c^ 
equal dimensions ; but with this difference, that the 
widest part of the mountains is directed towards 
the surface of the earth, and foimd at their base, 
whilst that of the valleys is directed towards the 
sky, and found between the crest of the ridges 
which enclose them. If this idea has any founda- 
tion in the structure of that mountain-system, the 
Alps may be compared to the pointed roofs of the 
houses of an alpine town, which present themselves 
under this form : '^^^WV . 

A widely different form, however, characterizes 
the Norw^um Mountains. TTiey ftiX^ oiv^ ^^^^^ <^H. 
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rock several hundred miles in length, and between 
one hundred and one hundred and fifty miles in 
width. The central portion of this extensive table* 
land lies near the snow-line, and pres^its an almost 
level plain, being only diversified here and there 
by hills, rising conmionly some hundred feet above 
their base ; a few a thousand feet and more. On 
the level part, occasionally flat and shallow depres- 
sions of considerable dimensions are met with, but 
these have not such a form and depth as to be 
entitled to the name of valleys. In proceeding 
from these central parts to the east or west, the 
table-land decreases somewhat in elevation, but 
very slowly. It forms as it were a gentle declivity, 
which extends to its very edges, whore at once it 
breaks down and descends with a rugged but nearly 
vertical sur^e into the dq>th8 of the sea. These 
outer portions of the table-land are cut up by valleys, 
having the shape of rents, and are very narrow and 
deep. Towards the east where the table-land is con- 
tiguous to the more level part of Southern Norway, 
the bottoms of these valleys do not sink down to the 
level of the sea, but are several hundred feet above 
it. But on the west, towards the ocean, they descend 
to such a depth as to sink &r below the sea-level, 
and this lower part is of course filled with water. 
The conformation of these lower portions of the 
table-land with their narrow glens, I should com- 
pare to a town having very \i\gVi Yious«a viVicL %abX 
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I00& and yeiy narrow streets, as represented by 
thk figure : -J U U L. 

PhiloeopheiB have been at some pains to explain 
the process of nature by which the valleys of the 
Alps have been formed, and several theories have 
be^i broached for that purpose ; but as far as has 
come to my knowledge, no one has as yet tried to 
give an idea of the manner in which the Norwegian 
glens originated. I certainly feel myself unquali- 
fied for the performance of such a task ; but if it 
could be imagined that such hard rocks as gneiss, 
of which the mountains of Norway in this part are 
composed, could ever have been in a state of con- 
Hsteocy similar to that of a strong clay soil when 
completely saturated with moisture, I should be 
inclined to ascribe the origin and ccmformation of 
these glens to the effects of evaporation. The 
rents which are met with in a level tract having a 
strong cla3^ soil, a&er a long continuance of dry 
and hot weather, the ground having previously 
been completely saturated with water, bear in their 
form, though on a very minute scale, such a resem- 
bianoe to the narrow glens of Norway, that this 
idea of their origin has frequently presented itself 
to my mind whilst I was travelling with my eyes 
fixed on them. I do not mean to assert that this 
has been the manner in which they have originated, 
but as at this moment no object of comparison 
occurs to me which ia likely to coirv^'^ \i^ 1^^ ^ 
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more just idea of the extraordinary conformation of 
this country, I venture to communicate it to you. 

It would be on my side a premature attempt to 
give you a description of the scenery afibrded by 
these Norwegian glens. I have seen but little of 
them, and that little seemed to be of the worst 
description. But as we probably shall extend oar 
journey to the Valley of Bomsdalen, which, accord- 
ing to the statement of all our acquaintances in 
Bergen, is by far the most beautiful in this part of 
the country, I hope that after visiting it I shall be 
able to make a few observations on this subject 
The severity of the climate under which this 
country is placed precludes me from all hope of 
finding in them the numerous beauties by which 
those glens of the table-lands of Mexico and Gen* 
tral America are adorned, and are frequently no- 
ticed by travellers under the name of barrancas tn 
canadas. These barrancas exactly resemble the 
glens of Norway, having a narrow bottom and 
steep declivities, which terminate on the level of the 
table-land with a sharp edge. They have fordbl] 
attracted the attention of travellers, partly oc 
account of the delay they caused to the quick pro- 
gress of their journey, but much more by the dif 
ference of the climate existing between the bottomi 
of the barrancas and the sur&ce of the table-lands 
for many of these barrancas sink to a depth' o 
three, fouvj and even five tVio\>saxid €«eit below tfai 
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jral level of the country, and some of them 
taps so deep as to reach the base on which the 
e-lands rest. In this difference of their eleva- 
above the sea-level their difference in climate 
vegetation is founded. The table-lands, by 
ing their upper surface raised five or six thou- 
i feet above the sea-level, are as it were removed 
n the torrid zone, in which the countries are si- 
ted of which they form a part, and transplanted 
i the temperate zone. Their climate is therefore 
d, as far removed from great heat as from in- 
je cold, and thus vegetation preserves the cha- 
ter of sobriety and regularity which is commonly 
sidered as peculiar to countries lying without 
tropics. The grains cultivated in Europe, and 
fruit-trees which are grown in our orchards, 
stitute the most common ornaments in the ve- 
ation of the table-lands, as far as it depends on 
nan industry. But the barrancas, by being sunk 
eral thousand feet below the surface of the table- 
ds, return as it were to the torrid zone. Their 
nate is hot and humid, and their vegetation ex- 
its the exuberance and luxuriance by which the 
jrtropical countries are distinguished. Grains 
I roots unknown on the table-lands constitute 
I common food of their inhabitants, and the most 
|uisite fruits are raised in perfection. Being 
Lced in close juxtaposition, the contrast must he 
■seediDgly striking, I confess, wViea \ iox \Xvfc 
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iirst time met with a description of one of these 
barrancas in a book of travels, I doubted the cor- 
rectness of the account, and though afterwards my 
doubts were removed by the same statement being 
repeated by many other travellers, I must say that 
I still found some difficulty in forming a just idea 
of their conformation, as I could only compare 
them with the valleys I had seen in the Alps, Italy, 
and other mountainous countries. But since I have 
seen the glens of Norway, I have convinced myself 
that valleys of this description are a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of table-lands. I venture even to assert 
that the same difference in climate and vegetation 
is met with in this country^ though it does not 
strike the imagination in so forcible a manner. 
At the bottom of the Norwegian barrancas the 
banks of the rivulets are lined with full-gp*own 
ash and birch trees, and the level tracts covered 
with barley ; whilst at the top of their steep decli- 
vities, at many places, snow is found all the year 
round, and at others the rocks are only sparingly 
covered with reindeer-moss and lichens. 

After this long digression, perhaps too long for 
a letter, I continue the account of our journey. 
We passed the Samnanger Fiord in a small boat, 
but without accident. We had now to traverse 
the peninsula on the north-western shores of which, 
the town of Bergen is built. It forms the de- 
clivity of the t^le-1^ wjiose upper surface terr 
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?s at the place where the peninsula is united 

the mainland hy Mount Gulfield, which still 

led some patches of snow on its summit. 

country is exceedingly uneven, consisting of 

iternation of s^scents and descents, but it is not 

dwed by such deep glens as is that which we 

left, behind us. The soil is shallow and of 

ie fertility, as evinced by the stunted growth 

the few groves of trees scattered over its surface. 

; tvfo or three places only did we pass through 

pressions in which the cultivated ground occu- 

ed an extent of a quarter of a mile in length ; 

ut there were several patches between the high 

ills, which were also under cultivation. We 

¥ere soon aware that the industry of men had a 

[lard struggle to obtain from the scanty gifts of 

lature a bare subsistence for themselves and their 

^unilies. Travelling over such an uninteresting 

country, affording no shade during a hot burning 

lay, was not calculated to keep up the flow of 

(pirits with which we had set out from the Sam- 

langer Fiord. We fell insensibly into a state of 

ipathy, from which we were happily relieved on 

ipproaching the town of Bergen : for in turning 

round a projecting corner of a steep and dark 

rocky mass, we had before our eyes a level ground, 

tastefully laid out in corn-fields, gardens, and 

orchards ; and in the centre of it were some sub- 

iUmtial buildiDga surrounded by a ^on^ q^ ^v^^' 
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trees. The impression this sudden change made 
on us bordered on an illusion, and its effect was 
instantaneous. Our minds were at once roused to 
activity. We passed three or four such lovely 
spots before we reached the town, which we en- 
tered in as high spirits as we had set out with in 
the morning. Though Bergen is a commercial 
place, its inns are of a miserable description, 
probably because they are rarely visited by the 
better sort of foreigners. But by the kind assist- 
ance of our consul we got into comparatively 
comfortable lodgings before night. 
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Letter the Foubth. 

Bergen — Promontory of Stadtland — Romsdals Fiord — 

Molde. 

Molde, August 2. 

You expect certainly some account of the town of 
Bergen. This commercial capital of Norway is 
partly built on a tongue of land jutting out into 
the fiord, and partly on the shores of a small inlet, 
which constitutes the harbour ; a few houses are 
scattered over the slopes of a hill contiguous to 
the city, with a pleasant irregularity. In the 
more level part the houses are arranged in one 
long winding street, from which a few shorter ones 
branch off. The number of streets is very limited, 
and they are so narrow that there is hardly space 
sufficient to admit of the passage of two vehicles, 
but there are numerous alleys or narrow passages. 
The houses are huddled together, but they have 
about their exterior an air of cleanliness and 
comfort, and the interior is commodiously arranged, 
but not much embellished. None of the five 
churches, nor any other public building, deserves 
mention. 
Being desirous of obtaining an idfta. ^^ ^^ 
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country surrounding the city, I ascended one of 
the heights in its vicinity, the Lyderhorn, which 
rises to about 1200 feet above the sea-level, and lies 
about two miles from the town to the west. I 
cannot say that I derived much pleasure from this 
excursion. My way lay throughout a rocky 
country, whose sui^&ce at some places was over- 
grown with a scanty half-withered grass, and at 
others sprinkled with stunted bushes and trees, 
but by far the greater part presented bare rockis 
or moors. The summit of the Lyderhorn was 
a naked mass of rock, and all the other heights, 
which were visible to a distance of several miles, 
bore in this respect an e!xact resemblance to it. 
Nor was the prospect offered by the country in 
other respects much more exhilarating. On the west 
and north my eyes ranged over a large number of 
islands of diffi^rent dimensions, and over ais many 
i^traits, all of them exhibiting a great regularity 
in their direction, extending from south-east to 
north-west. These islands and straits would have 
formed a fine landscape, if the former, by their 
sterility and their want of ti'ees and bushes, had 
not destroyed the charm which such a mixture 
of land and water commonly conveys to the senses. 
On the 6ast I looked over the northern qpart of 
the peninsula on the western shores of whicli 
Bergen is built. It appeared to me less populous 
juid more /sterile than the soxxl^iexti ^ot^Q\x^ ^\a5^ 
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I had traversed before reaching the city. The 
clusters of human habitations were few in number 
and insignificant in point of extent, most of them 
consisting of a small isolated farm-house, with one 
or two outbuildings of diminutive size. Hardly 
any of these clusters of houses deserves the name 
of a village, eixciept two or three, situated in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. No woods are to 
be seen, for the small clusters of stunted trees 
which are dispersed over this tract, cannot be 
called by that name. The remainder, with the 
exception of a few small spots of meadow dr 
pai^ture ground, bore a dark and dismal aspect. 
I presumed at the time that nearly the Whole was 
covered with rocks destitute of all vegetation 
except lichens, but was afterwia.rds informed that 
by fkr the greatest part of its surface is one ex- 
tensive ^peat moss or moor, which is traversed by 
low and comparatively narrow ridges of rocks, 
which bear some tesemblance to stone walls. 

The knowledge which I had acquired during 
this excursion of the country surrounding Bergen, 
had impressed on me the idea that this tract 
cannot produce so much com as is required for 
the consumption of the city, and this opiilion wtis 
confirmed by several of my acquaintances, who 
informed me that corn was annually imported from 
l^enmark in large quantities, and that this article 
of 'import amounted to a larger sum t\vaxi «5^ ^^^sce* 
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taken together. Formerly, they said, several k 
of vegetables and garden-stuffs were broi 
from Holland, but since the communication i 
that country had been interrupted by the late ¥ 
the farmers have found out that it is not imp 
sible to raise them in the vicinity of Bergen, 
that these articles are no longer brought over S4 
Cattle sufficient for consumption are reared on tl 
island of Oester or Oesteroe, which is separate 
from the peninsula of Bergen only by a narro> 
fiord, and on which the pasture grounds are prett] 
extensive. But the quantity of butcher's meat 
consumed in the town is but small, as the lower 
and middle classes live almost exclusively on 
iish, which is very abundant in all the straits 
between the islands along the coast. The greatest 
inconvenience the inhabitants of Bergen are sub- 
ject to is the want of timber, and even of fire-wood, 
which two articles must be brought from great 
distances, and are consequently very dear. 

Many travellers have expressed their astonish- 
ment at finding a commercial town built in a 
country whose agricultural produce is so scanty, 
that its supply is quite insufficient for the con- 
sumption of a town whose population does not 
much exceed twenty thousand individuals. I have 
no doubt that the choice of those who founded the 
town was mainly if not entirely determined by the 
?owparatively great mildneas o£ \\ie cWm^Aj^ Qii\>c^^ 
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eu^, and by the drcumstance resulting from thh 
ildn^ss, that the harbour very tarely freezes^ and 

commonly accessible to vessels all the year 
»und, though it is situatied nearly half a degree 
3arer the pole than 8t. Petersburg^ whose harbour 

closed up by ice for four months and longer 
rery winter. The importance of this circum- 
amce will appear to you in its true light, when 
ou remember that the great fishery near the 
lofodien Isknds is carried on in February ieitad 
iarch, knd by the produce of this fishery the 
rfaole western coast of Norway, from the Bukke 
I'iord to Cape Nor^h, pays for the corn and all 
he articles of necessity and luxury which it re- 
ieives from the different Countries of Europe. The 
ish is brought to Bergen in the month 6f August, 
md it is stated that in this season the harbour df 
the town presents an uncominonly interesting 
leene, by the activity then displayed in every 
blanch of commerce. We regretted that our time 
did nbt permit us to enjoy sUch an animating 
i(tectacle. 

The inhabitants of Bergeil^ especially the more 
wealthy clai^es, are frequently reproached with a 
Hat of nationality. In support of this assertidli 
it 18 adduced that the people of this placcj mor^ 
than anywhere else iti Norway^ have adopted the 
Q^time, and in some measure also the mauciet oC 
^ aad the practices of other D&tioii%) «xl^ ^^ciJ^ 
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when the interests of their own country are to be 
taken into consideration, they do not limit their 
ideas of expediency and utility to Norway alone, 
but connect them with the interest of other coun- 
tries. There certainly exist such differences in 
costume, as well as in the manner of thinking and 
reasoning, but they are evidently the effects of 
the active commerce in which the inhabitants are 
continually engaged with several countries of 
Europe. I think, however, that the value of 
nationality is very frequently overrated, and it 
appears to me that this is remarkably illustrated 
by the present case. When the soil of a country, 
like that of Japan, is possessed of an eminent 
degree of fertility, and its inhabitants have risen 
to a certain stage of civilization, to improve which 
the resources of the country are numerous and 
easily brought into play, it may perhaps in some 
cases be considered expedient or even important to 
preserve the usages, practices, and institutions 
which are founded on a remote antiquity, by ex- 
cluding foreigners. But where, as in Norway, the 
reHources of the country are slender, and can only 
be turned to account by a continual stimulus to 
industry, arising from an uninterrupted demand 
for its produce from foreign countries, the exclu- 
ding of foreigners would only deprive the popula- 
thii of perhaps more than half their means of sub- 
ahtvnce. Foreign commexce and t\xe aAxmssioxv ^S. 
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•eigners must go closely together. The eonse- 
eDce is, that the natives soon become acquainted 
th foreign manners, practices, and institutions, 
d learn how to appreciate the advantages which 
Lse from many of them. Such a knowledge 
nnot be lost on persons who are wealthy enough 
adopt or introduce them. Persons who deplore 
ch changes should, on the other hand, consider the 
Tects which the same causes have produced on the 
al improvement of the country, and try to ascer- 
in whether these advantages may not be con- 
jered as a full compensation for the supposed 
ss of nationality. In my opinion it is amply 
>mpensated by the spirit of industry and activity 
hich the commerce of Bergen has infused into 
16 whole population of the western coast of 
orway, from Stavanger to Hammerfest. More 
lan fifty large vessels are annually sent from 
ergen to the fishery of the Lofoden Islands, and 
is their presence at that station which enables 
18 less wealthy inhabitants to continue their 
idustry with effect. For these vessels afford them 
ready market for the produce of their fishing, 
ad supply them with the means required for 
le continuance of their labour. As the return 
f the capital employed in these voyages to the 
lofoden Islands is quick and in general certain, it 
as not failed to infuse a spirit of enterprise into 
le commercial population of Bergen, "wVivOsvTDaJcLv- 
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fe&U itself advs^ntageously by their carrying on the 
trade with the countries of Europe in their own 
vessels. I have been told that there are more 
than a hundred vessels belonging to the raerchaBts 
of l^rgen. The building of vessels constitutes, 
therefore, one of the principal branches of indust^ 
at this place, though the timber requbred for it 
must be brought from distant parts of the country. 
According to the original plan we had laid down 
for our journey, we were to visit the Sogne Fiord, 
and to try to explore a part at least of the 
immense snow-mountains which extend along its 
northern side, and are known by the name of 
Justedals or Soee BrUen. They appeared to 
deserve a visit, as probably the largest mass of 
perpetual snow occurs there which is to be ibund 
on the continent of Europe. But at Bergen we 
changed this plan for good reasons. In travelling 
on the shores of the Hardanger Fiord, we had 
almost become tired of the snow-mountains o£ 
Norway, and their grand but generally uniform 
outlines. The information we collected at Bergen 
led- us to suspect that the scenery of the Justedals 
Bfaen did not materially differ from what we had 
seen on the Hardanger Fiord. At the same time we 
received such interesting, accounts of the numerous 
and various beauties to be met with in the valley 
caUed Eomsdalen, that we directly resolved to ez- 
tendour es:cur8ion to tbatvaWe^, wi^ OkS^AX'wttx^Xi;^ 
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return tQ England. Tke difEculties which must 
be ^ncouDteired ia traYelUng to these places by 
land, injdueed us to continue our route by sea in 
the bos^t which we had hired at Stavanger. 

Qn ^he morning of the 20th of July we left the 
harbour of Bergen and sailed westward towards the 
sea^ In the fiord of Bergen we were surprised at 
a novel sight. We met three boats, the cargoes 
of whieh cojotsisted of boats. They w^re placed in 
one another in the same manner as our baskets 
sellers place their baskets in one another according 
tp their din^ensions. We were informed tl^t these 
bos^ts 9ir^ built in the Hardanger Fiord, and greatly 
{NTispec} all over Norway^ partly on account of their 
durability, and partly because they sail well and 
are eaaly ^lanaged. The building of these boats 
ift said to be cai^ied on in the Hardanger Fiord to 
9, considerable extent. 

As. sopn as a traveller in this country enaterges 
£rom the valleys and the inner parts of the fiordji, 
and approaches the sea, he enters a region of deso- 
lation and sterility. Trees and bushes disappear 
entirdiy^ ajnd evea a grassy spot is in sununer a 
rare occurr^ace, as during that season the heat is 
considerable, the air very dry, and rain by no means 
ffequent. The want of trees and bushes is mainly 
if not entirely to be ascribed to the prevalence 
of north-westerly winds, which in spring and 
gammer frequently blow in galea. T\v«^ ^x^e^vsoX 
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the growth of trees to a distance of about twelve 
miles from the open sea, and within those limits 
hardly a tree of any description is to be met with. 
But the effects of these winds on the vegetation 
appear to extend nearly thirty miles inland, as, 
with the exception of a few sheltered places, all 
the trees in that region exhibit only a stunted 
growth. 

We passed between the islands of Ask and Stor 
Sartor, which protect the harbour of Bergen against 
the immediate efforts of the north-western gales 
and the swell of the sea, and then entered a strait, 
which extends from south by east to north by west 
for about thirty miles in length, widening at some 
places to four miles and more, but contracting at 
others to two miles and less. On both sides of 
this strait were many rocky masses, through which 
the sea passed by narrow passages. The different 
extent of the islands thus formed, and the variety 
of shape under which the rocks presented them- 
selves, added to the sudden opening and closing of 
the narrow straits between them, produced so many 
changes in the prospects around us, that we were 
prevented from falling into that state of lethargy 
which we had experienced in sailing through Karm 
Sound. But otherwise the country was hardly more 
interesting. The islands are rocky masses, which 
extend for several miles in the direction of the strait, 
and appear quite black. WYien w^ BL^^TQiMjJaRA 
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their shores more closely, however, we observed that 
they were not quite destitute of vegetation. The 
higher parts of the rocksj which are mostly level, 
are partly overgrown with heath (which, however, 
were in a withered condition), and partly occupied 
by peat-mosses. From time to time a small grassy 
spot was discovered in the innermost recess of a 
small inlet or behind some steep and ^black cliffs. 
We were told that in the interior of the islands a 
few patches of ground are found with a somewhat 
better soil, and where the unremitting industry of 
a few families obtains a scanty subsistence from the 
produce of a few fields, and some tracts of meadow 
and pasture ground. 

The little interest which such scenes as that before 
us is able to excite, began gradually to give way, in 
despite of the efforts we made to keep our faculties 
alive, and we began again to feel a depression of 
spirits weighing on us ; when happily we emerged 
from the long strait, and our minds became reani- 
mated by a change of scenery. The high and steep 
rocks which compose the islands lying opposite the 
entrance of Sogne Fiord suddenly rose in view. 
Their broken outline and pointed summits engaged 
oar attention and gave it a new stimulus. Whilst 
we were walking and examining the different shapes 
in which these rocks presented themselves to our 
view, as we were advancing towards their base and 
passing" outside of them, nature was pTe^^xm^ i^x 
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US a spectacle of the most attractire beauty. Just 
as we arrived opposite the iskncis the sun was ap^ 
proaching the western horizon. The lower part of 
the sky, bordering on this horizon, was sprinkled 
with numerous fleecy clouds extending lengthwise 
parallel to the horizon. No sooner had the setting 
sun reached this cloudy region of the sky, than it 
Invested the spaces between the clouds with a lively 
yellow, which towards their margin assumed a hue 
deeper than that of gold, whilst the clouds tb'Mn«> 
selves were clad in the most brilliant red, which b^ 
some places passed into a deep purple. In silence 
and with a deep emotion we gazed upon this spien«> 
did scene until our eyes became dazzled by tht 
wide effusion of light, and as they turned away they 
met the high rocky masses lying at our back, whose 
summits were still illumined by the last rays of 
the sun, whilst their base, resting on the sea^ was 
already involved in the shades of night. Prompted 
by an involuntary impulse, we turned our eyes firom 
one side to the other. As the light faded gra^ 
dually away, the animation of our feelings passed 
insensibly into a greater degree of seriousness, and 
when we at last found ourselves involved in a dark- 
ness which only permitted us to distinguish the 
masses, we were seized by that sentinkent of awe 
which is only to be imparted to the mind by view- 
ing* such extraordinary contrasts as wb bad wit< 
uesaed a few minutes befoie. 
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■* 

Wind and weather proving favourable during 
the following night, we made considerable progress, 
and when we came on deck some hours after sunrise, 
we found that we were at a considerable distance 
from the shore. Rocky masses were visible, but 
they were several miles distant, and the bold out- 
line with which they presented themselves con- 
vinced us that the character of the coast had under- 
gone a total change, and had assumed an alpine 
aspect. As we drew nearer the shores the promon- 
tory of Stadtland emerged gradually from the 
waves. This is a remarkable place. Between the 
Bukke Fiord and this promontory the continent of 
Norway at no place fronts the open sea, being 
everywhere separated from it by a band of islands 
of different dimensions; but the promontory of 
Stadtland is a tongue of land connected with the 
mainland, which stretches across this band of 
islands and terminates with a steep descent in the 
depth of the ocean. We quickly approached this 
mass of rocks, and I know not that I have ever in 
my life seen an object more calculated to fill the 
mind with admiration and awe. 

The rocks of which the promontory is com- 
posed, do not indeed attain a very great elevation. 
I do not think that anywhere they exceed a 
thousand feet above the sea-level. But their upper 
surface and their sides display a ruggedness which, 
I believe, cannot be surpassed \>'5 lYv^ V^'^^X.Vwia*- 
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gination. The peaks and short ridges with Which 
these masses are crowned^ are so cl6se t6 one an- 
other that they appear to be separated only by 
narrow clefts. The declivities of the rocks also 
consist of narrow ridges, terminating at their tops 
in edges of singular sharpness. At some places, 
especially along the South-western side, they rise to 
five hundred feet and upwards with such steepness, 
that in all this height they do not appear to deviate 
more than a foot from thie perpendicular line. 
This characteristic, which Wafe visible everywhere, 
convinced me that the atmospheric changes and 
moisture must have little or no effect on these 
rocks ; they have not been able in the lapse of 
years to wear off the sharpness of the edges, thongb 
in summer they are frequently assailed by north- 
western and in winter by south-western gales. It 
looking at them one is induced to suppose that the 
upheaving by which they have been produced, has 
only taken place lately, and this idea is miic! 
favoured by their entire nakedness, for no trace 
of vegetation are discoverable. Though the out 
sides of these masses exhibit in all their extent 
I may say, undetiiable signs of thelir having beei 
upheaved by a force acting with inconceivabl 
violence, they themselves are apparently so cloSeT; 
connected as to constitute one continuous whole 
Nothing in the world can afford a more livel 
picture of tin orbU fractal \ aii^vr^Va&wv^^\V 
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native autlioiB said, tliat this part of the coast of 
Norway hsis an exact tes^mblance to a world in 
ruins. If Oiie tnay venture to Suppose that a dis- 
ruption has really taken pli&ce, I should say that it 
is not the mere duter shell of our globe that has 
i)een distorted here, but that by one of the great 
convulsions of -nature its very nucleus, its kernel, 
has been broken in upon. What must once have 
•constituted the centre of the earth has here been 
turned outside. When these rocks were broken, 
the whole globe must have trembled at the con- 
cussion of the conflicting forces. 

I do not know Anything similar to these ma^ds 
within the reach of comparison. There are cer- 
tainly many placid on the globe where apparently 
a rupture of the mountain masses has occurred, 
and perhaps there may also be a few where the 
conflicting forces have acted with as great vio- 
lence as on the promontory of Stadtland, and have 
left behind similar traces of their operations. Such 
spots perhaps have only been overlooked by tra- 
vellers because they are less advantageously situ- 
ated for matking a deep impression on the mind. 
The rocky eminences of Stadtland, however, ad- 
vance into the open sea, and present themselves to 
the looker-on at a spot where he finds no other 
object to distract his attention irom the extraordi- 
nary scene of wildness and sublimity. But I should 
think that even if they were 8Mixa\»a!^^Vj ^>^«t 
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objects of grandeur and beauty, they would en- 
gross the whole attention and mind of the observer, 
and it would be only when the grand view they 
offer had lost the charm of novelty, that he would 
be enabled to examine, and then only imperfectly, 
the surrounding objects of attraction. When Stadt- 
land was out of our sight, I regretted that you had 
not witnessed this scene. What a degree of de- 
light you would have enjoyed if you had been in 
our company ! 

Great and awful as the rugged masses of Stadt- 
land appeared to us whilst we were sailing under 
them before a moderate western breeze, how over- 
whelmingly sublime must be their appearance 
when their south-western steep declivity is beaten 
by one of the terrific storms from the south- west 
which frequently occur along this coast in winter. 
I have repeatedly tried, but I find it impossible, to 
picture in my imagination the aspect this giant oi 
the ocean presents when assailed by the infuriated 
sea with all the force it can muster. To what an 
elevation may the surf ascend the sides of these 
mountain walls ! What a deafening crash must be 
heard when the moving mountains of waters come 
into contact with, and are repulsed by, these op- 
posing masses ! To what a distance from the rocks 
may the quickly rolling waves be covered with a 
thick layer of foam ! How must the storm roai 
when it ia compressed between Oaa iiai\^^ c\fi£^ 
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into which the upper part of the mountain is split ! 
No more awful spectacle is perhaps anywhere of- 
fered by nature. 

We wished to approach near the base of the 
promontory, but our boatmen objected. They 
told us that there was a considerable swell of the 
sea, which was also apparent by the rush of the 
surf against the rocks; and though a boat of 
the size of ours would not be placed in great 
danger, it was quite certain that the sea would 
pass over it, and that a thorough wetting could 
not be avoided. We therefore remained at some 
distance. Observing the nakedness of the rocks, 
which nowhere exhibited the least signs of vege- 
tation, we thought that this promontory was not 
inhabited ; but were informed that at a few places 
single families of fishermen were living. In ex- 
amining the rocks with our telescope whilst we 
were sailing past them, we really discovered two or 
three huts, built at great distances from each other, 
and apparently only a few feet above the sea- 
level. 

Stadtland is a comer-stone. For the coast, 
which up to this place had extended in the direc- 
tion from south to north, trended here farther on 
to the north-east. The country itself undergoes 
here a marked change. When you examine a 
map, you will find that no part of the coast of 
"Norway is so cut up by numeToxxs \tiVeXa ^a ^^oa^ 
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between Stadtland and the great Trondhjem Fiord. 
Nearly all these, long inlets send off one or more 
branches to the south and south-east, and thus it 
happens that this part of Norway consists of a sac- 
cession of peninsulas, which priesent a broad front 
towards the sea, but are commonly only connected 
with the continent by narrow necks. If such a 
coast as this were to be surveyed l^ a navigator 
who had not acquired any previous knowledge of 
its conformation, he would find himself entangled 
in a labyrinth through which it would be a, hard 
task for. him to find his way without the clew of 
Ariadne, You may well imagine that a country 
thus constituted must present a continual chang(» 
of scenery, and the pleasure which a Ipver of 
nature hence derives is greatly increased by th€( 
large size am) the great elevation of the moun- 
tains, and still more by their bold outlines. South 
of Stadtland the mountains rise, indeed, at some 
places to a great height, but their outline is tame 
as they run in a continuous line, exhibitio 
few elevations and depressions, and nearly all « 
them have gentle slopes; but north of Stadtla' 
they are crowned by high and steep peaks, a 
pinnacles in great number, so that at most pla 
several of them are at once in view. I con 
that there can hardly be a country which vn 
better pay the trouble of visitiqg it than this 
of Norway, were it not t\iaX \]i[iea^ «c>^\^s^ \a 
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rather too much of grandeur and sublimity. The 
total want of vegetation renders this sublimity 
tiresome, as it, does not afford to our mind the 
n^eans. of relaxing from the intense activity of eye 
which they require. The softer beauties, of nature 
are here entirely wanting. Though at first these 
sublime scenes had forcibly engaged my attention, 
I found that on the fifth day after our departure 
from Bergeii all of them, with the exception of 
a, few of very sjtriking aspect, passed before my 
oyes almost unnoticed; and we were very glad, 
when, oqe morning, our boatmen announced to us 
that at last we had entered the Komsdals Fiord. 

After a run of little more than five hours we 
arrived at Molde^ on the Molde Fiord, which 
forms a brapch of the Komsdals Fiord. During 
this sail we observed, not without great pleasure, 
that the scenery began to change. Along the 
southern side of the fiord the character of subli- 
mity continues, but is less imposing. The shores 
here presented nearly a straight line of very ele- 
vated ground, which in many countries would be 
called mountains, and which by its sameness would 
have become irksome, had its continuity not been 
broken by four inlets, which penetrated so far into 
the mountains, that in pas3ing before them we 
could i^ot di^over their termination. We rejoiced 
at. finding that the base of the innermost of the 
four headlands formed by the just-meiv\XoTVft^\\^^'vs^ 
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was partly overgrown with wood. But our atten* 
tion was much more attracted to the country lying 
nortli of the Molde Fiord, which afforded us a view 
we had not seen for several weeks. The moun- 
tains there did not rise so high as to the south, and 
their declivities were so gentle, that some portions 
of the slopes had been subjected to the plough, and 
others were pastured by cattle, whilst the larger 
portion was covered with woods, which at some 
places extended to a short distance from the very 
summits of the mountains. We soon discovered 
several farm-houses and hamlets, which are buill 
near the lower margin of the slopes or on the shoref 
of the fiord. 

Molde is a small place. It is called a town, bui 
not so large as many of our villages ; for its popu 
lation does not exceed 900 individuals. Thei 
is little in it to interest the traveller. It is bu 
between the beach of the Molde Fiord and t 
base of a mountain-ridg^ of moderate elevati 
which extends from west to east, and nearly oc 
pies the whole peninsula on which the town sta 
The town contains about 120 houses, arrange 
both sides of a rather long, but crooked and 
row street, with which a few short lanes are 
nected, which branch off to the northward, 
houses are all of wood, and only a few hav 
stories ; the church is small, and has nothi 
attract attention. We were, however, rejoi 
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nding that most of the houses had gardens, in 
rhich vegetables were raised, and a few had 
irchards also, in which cherry and apple trees 
hrived well. 

Though the town is not interesting, the country 
Lbout it is so to a great degree. At our arrival 
we had directly perceived that the scenery pro- 
nised a much greater variety than we had seen in 
iny part of Norway, the Hardanger Fiord not ex- 
cepted. To enjoy this scenery to its full .extent, the 
iay after our arrival we ascended the high hill lying 
north-west of the town. We did not find it a hard 
task, as this mountain, contrary to the general con- 
formation of the Norwegian mountains, rises with a 
gentle and almost unbroken acclivity to its very 
summit. The pleasure we enjoyed in this ascent 
was even greater than that which our stay at Ro- 
sendal had afforded to us. For nearly the whole 
acclivity is overgrown with a rather close vegeta- 
tion, and though the mountain probably does not 
much exceed one thousand five hundred feet, we 
passed through three regions before we attained its 
summit. We entered first a wood composed of trees 
of deciduous foliage, such as birch, ash, mountain- 
ash, alder, and hazel. Though the trees had not 
attained such a size as they do in England, they 
were of vigorous growth, and full as large as could 
be expected in such a climate. Higher up we came 
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to a forest of Scotch fir, which accompani 
nearly to the summit, when they were replac 
dwarf-birch and bushes. Near the summit 
alpine plants were seen, as juniper, salix g 
and some other bushes of that kind. Yoi 
hardly imagine with what pleasure we rai 
about among the trees, which had for us a 
charms of novelty, as we had not seen an^f 
since our departure from our own country, i 
appeared to us that we had unexpectedly fidlei 
the company of old acquaintance, not seen 
long time. We found it hard to leave them, 
we observed that the day had so much advs 
that we must make haste if we wished to reti 
the town before night. We therefore hastei 
the summit without stopping any further, or 
without looking about us ; and when we had re 
it, we were astonished at the richness of the 
which presented itself to our view. 

Looking towards the south, our eyes ranged 
the broad expanse of the Molde and Ron 
Fiords, which at this place is from six to 
miles wide. Over its glassy surface several g 
of islands were dispersed. They were small 
low, but all of them were covered with treei 
bushes of the most splendid green, which wt 
more gratefril to our eyes as they had been w( 
bjr JookiDg at bare and rocky masses for 8< 
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I. Before us, on the south of the fiords, rose some 
:y eminences to a considerable height, but they 
3 not entirely bare, as their lower declivities 
3 overgrown with trees, and even towards their 
mit several grassy spots were visible ; at their 

we were able to discover an occasional &rm- 
le. In my opinion this sea prospect would 
L the Bay of Naples, if the soft and lustrous 
t of the Italian sky had been diffused over it. 
nming to the east we discovered two narrow 
s, which extended beyond the reach of our 
, and were separated firom one another by a 
yd peninsula. Their blue waters were enclosed 

firame of shining green, which apparently was 
led by the woods and the meadows between 
1. Between these green stripes were hills, partly 
grown with grass, and partly presenting a bare 
y sur&ce ; the whole may, indeed, be considered 
ry fine specimen of hilly scenery, which derived 
dditional beauty from the lake«like form of the 
s by which it is traversed and surrounded. But 
most beautiful part of the scenery opened be- 
in these two landscapes, to the south-east, and 

not think that I ever saw one which surpassed 
1 beauty and sublimity. The view across the 
itiful Bomsdals Fiord and its green islands at 

feet, was first arrested by two islands of no 
t elevation, Seekken and Yedoe, mm^ rnVVi 

y1 
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a gentle acclivity, and terminating in a broa 
pola. As nearly the whole of their surfac* 
covered with trees and bushes, they formed a 
ing contrast with the narrow seas surrou 
them, and behind the most distant of these stra 
mountains rose with a bold aspect, and their 
surface was crowded with peaks and pini 
which protruded like steeples and turrets oi 
sea of snow surrounding them on all sides ; 
extended beyond the reach of our eyes, and 
peaks which were placed near our horizon 
involved in a light fog, and had the appeara 
cities or castles hanging in the air. I cei 
cannot remember having seen a more im] 
spectacle in the Alps. It far surpasses the f 
scenery of Lauterbriinnen. You will not 
it strange that for more than two hours w< 
standing in silence on the hill, with our eyes i 
on those scenes, especially on the mountain- 
among which the Bomsdalshorn was conspi 
whose upper portion rises above its base in tin 
of a gigantic horn, whence also its name is dc 
We should have remained there still longe: 
not the setting sun, by gilding the snow-enc 
peaks, reminded us that it was time to return 
town, and then, but not without great reluc 
we turned away our eyes from those magn 
objects, and agreed that the view from the 1 
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Molde amply pays the trouble of visiting Norway 
to a true lover of scenery. We arrived in town 
after dark. 

We intend to depart in one or two days for 
Bomsdalen, whose mountain-peaks, when gilded 
by the rays of the setting sun, appeared to beckon 
and to invite us to take a nearer view of their 
beauties. 



( IH ) 



Letter the Fifth. 

Bolsoe — The Faime Fiord — Driemses — SoUesnaes — Lang 
Fiord — Alfkmses — Rodven Fiord — Lerrem — Torvig — lia 
Fiord -- The Vengestinde — ^Romsdalen — VeblungSDses— 
Grotten — Romsdalshom — The TroUtinde — Middagshoa 
— Isterdalen. 

Grdtten, August I4th» 

I APPREHEND that you will in vain look for 
the place, from which I date this letter, on any 
of your maps. On the large map of Forsell 
you will find on its site a cross as a sign of a 
church, to which the name of Bomsdal is attached. 
The proper name however is Grotten, though 
sometimes it is called Romsdalen, as it is the prin- 
cipal church in the valley of that name. Though 
its distance from Molde in a straight line does not 
exceed twenty miles, I have seen between these 
two places, and in the vicinity of my present re- 
sidence, so many interesting things and such a 
variety of the most beautiful scenery, that I have 
materials sufficient to fill a long letter. 

On inquiring at Molde the most convenient 

mode of proceeding to the Vale of Romsdalen, we 

were informed that the journey could be performed 

bjr two different routes, Peo^\fe ^iwsMcaaulY ^ to 
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Yeblungsnies by sea, sailing up the Romsdals 
Fiord, and that branch of it which is called lis 
Fiord (Ice Firth). By this route .the distance 
between Molde and Bomsdalen is reckoned not 
much to exceed twenty miles. It was, however, 
observed, at the same time, that these voj^ages are 
frequently accompanied with some danger, on 
account of the gales to which this fiord is par- 
ticularly subject, and which commonly come on 
quite unexpectedly, and without any indication 
whatever of the approaching storm. These gales 
are said to be very frequent, and to occur almost 
daily in all seasons, though in summer they are not 
quite so common as in other parts of the year. It 
was, however, not the fear of danger to which we 
should have been exposed on the fiord, which 
determined us to prefer the other route, but the 
desire of having a nearer view of the hilly coun- 
try, which from the top of the hill of Molde had 
such a charming appearance. Its scenery bore a 
character so different from that of all other parts 
of Norway we had seen, that we confidently hoped 
a rich harvest of enjoyment. On that account we 
travelled to Bomsdalen by the route which crosses 
three inlets of the sea and two broad headlands. 

Wishing to arrive the same day at Veblungsnaes, 
a village built at the entrance of Bomsdalen, and 
at a distance of about thirty miles from Molde 
along this route, we left this town ftoon ^fU^x \,Vx^<^ 
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o'clock in the morning. The sun had hardly 
risen above the eastern horizon ; and such of the 
peaks of Romsdalen as were visible, had assumed a 
very grotesque appearance, I suppose on account 
of the slight fog which was hovering over them. 
Our road ran parallel to, and at a short distance 
from, the Fanne Fiord, one of the most beautiful 
inlets of Romsdals Fiord. We passed through a 
continual succession of corn-fields and meadows, 
among which a considerable number of fiirm-houses 
with their outbuildings were dispersed. In com- 
parison with those of other parts of Norway, as far 
as we had seen them, the buildings along this road 
were very substantial. Near some of them were 
small clusters of fruit-trees. It was a champaign 
country of no great extent, but large enough to 
make a figure in the landscape. On the lefl of 
the road the country rose with a gradual slope to 
a considerable elevation, and the whole of this 
acclivity, with the exception of a few spots which 
had been appropriated to agrioultural purposes, 
was covered with a rather dense forest, composed 
of trees differing in the hue of their foliage. The 
sombre fir-trees occupied almost exclusively the 
higher tracts, whilst nearer the road the lively 
green colour of several kinds of deciduous trees 
formed a pleasant contrast with all the other 
objects in the view. We were, however, not at 
leisure to pay much aUeution ^ \.\iV& %^«cv^t^^as 
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our eyes were forcibly attracted to the fiord on 
the right of our road. Numerous were the islands 
which rose from its blue smooth surface, which 
was at other places encroached upon by capes pro- 
jecting from the mainland. Both the islands and 
projecting tongues of land being overgrown with 
trees of a splendid green foliage, the fiord offered 
a very attractive aspect, which was to our taste 
much heightened by an occasional cultivated spot 
or a cluster of farm-houses. On the largest of the 
islands, called Bolsde, was a small but neat church, 
which made a conspicuous figure in the landscape. 
All about us bore the character of softness, which 
made the deeper impression on us, as it came upon 
us quite unexpectedly. The morning sun diffused 
its rays over these scenes, and infused into its 
beauties a charm which disposed our minds to 
receive that species of agreeable excitement which, 
being exempt from the stronger emotions, produces 
a pleasure which commonly lasts for hours together, 
if not disturbed by more affecting incidents or 
scenes. With a lively consciousness of the com- 
plete happiness we enjoyed at that moment, we 
traversed this charming country, until in about 
two hours, in which we had made from six to seven 
miles, we arrived at the place where we had to pass 
over the Fanne Fiord. 

At this place the fiord resembles a large river 
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flowing with an imperceptible current. It is 
hardly a mile in width. On the opposite shore the 
country rises with a rather steep ascent, and on 
the top of the slope we arrived at a farm-house, 
called Dviernees, from which we had a last view of 
the pleasant country we bad traversed during our 
morning ride, and of the beautiful fiord. We had 
now to cross over the peninsula which separates 
the Fanne Fiord from the Lang Fiord, another 
arm of Eomsdals Fiord, and were doomed to ex- 
perience a sudden change of scenery and of feelings. 
Our road ran over theMeclivity of the rocky masses 
of which this country is composed, and at no great 
distance from the shore. But only at a few plains 
could- we obtain a view of the sea. On both sides 
of the road the country was covered with stunted 
fir-trees, and the ground between them was over- 
grown with a species of heath. The scHnbre hoe 
of both were in keeping, and calculated to engender 
and to prolong a mournful and melancholy di»- 
position of mind. It rapidly overthrew the feelings 
which had been excited in us during our morning 
ride. We soon began to experience the effect of this 
change of scenery in a depression of our spirits, 
which was still increased by the unpromising look 
of a fiew cultivated spots, and the miserable con- 
dition and small size of three or four fiurm*housei 
we passed in traversing a space of six miles> when 
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with great joy we discovered that we had arrived 
on the shores of the Lsmg Fiord, at a £inn-hoiise 
called Sollesnaes. 

It was with great pleasure we looked down on 
the fiord before us, which is a much wider inlet 
than the Fanne Fiord, and extended eastward 
beyond the reach of our sight. The country- 
enclosing this fiord presented also a much bolder 
aspect. The mountains along its sides rise to a 
greater height, and at most places above the eleva- 
tion at which trees flourish, but their lower de- 
clivities were wooded. The scenery bore a strong 
character of wildness ; but the blue waters of the 
fiord, the green forests, and the dark rocks, which 
were separated from each other by nearly straight 
lines, did not fail to afiect our imaginations agree* 
ably. There was a certain symmetry in the wild- 
ness of the scene. Our feelings were still more 
raised by looking at the islands of the fiord. That 
of Vedoe is not large, but has in its middle a neat 
ivhite church, and is besides thickly wooded. 
Farther east lies the island of Saekken, which is 
much larger, and distinguished by two rather high 
hills, which are overgrown with wood to the very 
top. 

At Sollesnees we got again into a boat, to pass 
over to the peninsula which lies between the Lang 
Fiord and the lis Fiord. The distance between 
Sollesaaes and Alfarnaes does not exGe^^^N^xsSiss^^ 
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and we should have accomplished the passage in 
less than two hours, had, it not been our &te to 
experience in thb short voyage one of those gales 
for which the Bomsdals Fiord and all its branches 
are famous. It was a dead calm when we left 
SoUesnses, but when we were opposite the island 
of Yedoe we were overtaken by a sudden and 
violent blast from the north-east. In an instant 
waves rose like mountains, and the boat filled. Our 
boatmen directly unfurled their sail, and ran before 
the wind, which carried us forward with a degree 
of velocity of which you can hardly form an idea. 
Though the gale lasted only half an hour or a 
little more, I think we passed over a space of more 
than ten miles. The gale ceased as suddenly as it 
had came on, and the calm returned. Now we 
asked the boatmen, in a rather angry humour, why, 
by unfurling the sails and sailing before the wind, 
they had taken us so far out of our route, and thus 
prolonged our passage. We were answered, that 
this was the only mode of avoiding the imminent 
danger of being drowned. The waves rise so high, 
and follow each other so quickly, that had we 
continued to proceed in the direct route, with the 
wind blowing athwart our boat, it would have been 
continually under water; so that it would have 
been a miracle if we had not been swept into the 
sea by one of the larger waves, or drowned by 
Uaintr nnnfiniiAllv flubmerflfed* They told us several 
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instances in which persons had met with their end 
in such a way, and the appearance of the fiord 
during the gale gave a great degree of probability 
to their accounts. 

Having been thus forced out of our route to a 
considerable distance, we did not reach Alfarnees 
before six o'clock in the afternoon. As soon as we 
had exchauged our wet clothes for a dry dress, we 
departed for Torvig, as there was some probability 
of our reaching that place before night, the dis- 
tance being but ten miles. We had not gone far 
when all the sufferings we had experienced during 
the gale were thrown into the background, and our 
minds cheered up at the view of the interesting 
country through which we were travelling. We 
were again on the shores of a fiord, the Rudven, a 
small branch of the Lang Fiord. It begins at 
Al&msBS, and extends southward about eight miles. 
The scenery of the country through which the road 
leads had some resemblance to that through which 
we had passed in the morning. It was not quite 
so soft and lovely, and had a greater share of 
sublimity mixed up with the more gentle scenes. 
The Rodven Fiord is about half a mile wide, and 
beyond it is the peninsula of Bid, which consists 
of two large and high hills, with a wide depression 
between them. The slopes of these hills were 
rather steep, but they were entirely overgrown 
whb Br^treea, whose sombre l[iueioxT!Ckfc^^^'M&&\\i3^ 
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contrast with the blue and glassy surfiice of the 
sea. A few huts and a small church were built at 
the base of the hills ; Imt the depression between 
them was crowded with farm-houses, and in the 
midst of them a white and pretty church was 
conspicuous. We were told that this tract was 
very fertile, and yielded rich crops of every kind 
of grain. On that side of the fiord where we were 
travelling the slopes of the hills were much more 
gentle, so that a great portion of them had been 
brought under the plough, or were used as meadows 
or pasture ground. Only the more elevated parts 
were clothed with woods, except a few summits 
which rose above the limit to which the growth of 
trees and bushes extends. I was a good deal sur^ 
prised at finding that all these hills terminated with 
rounded summits ; some of them had the shape of 
almost perfect domes. The gently rounded and 
well wooded summits made a very imposing con- 
trast with the mountains lying at the back of them, 
which rose with a steep acclivity to a great eleva- 
tion, and were crowned with numerous dark peaks, 
surrounded by extensive fields of snow. Shortly 
before sunset we arrived at Lerrem, a farm-house 
pleasantly built on the declivities of a hill, where 
we had a full view of the Rodven Fiord, its well 
cultivated shores, and the woody hills which on all 
sides rise with gentle slopes or in form of terraces ; 
a few of the blsuck peaks were a\so n\ss^^ TVs» 
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variety of scenery was still greatly enhanced in 
beauty by the soft light which the departing rays 
df the sun dispersed over its charms, and especially 
over the truly rural scenes in the depression on the 
peninsula of Eid. We stopped for a quarter of an 
hour at Lerrem, to enjoy to a full extent this beau- 
tiful view, which soon excited feelings akin to those 
which we had felt at sunrise on the Fanne Fiord. 
Whilst I was looking on, and under the influence 
of these feelings, I thought them even more de- 
lightful than those experienced in the morning; 
but now, whilst I am writing to you, I must give 
the preference to the latter. I cannot help think- 
ing that the favourable impression the scenery 
along the Rodven Fiord made on us would in a 
great part have been lost, if it had been contiguous 
to that of the Fanne Fiord, and if we had not be- 
tween them pa,ssed over a very uninteresting tract 
of country, and experienced all the discomforts of 
the gale on the fiord. How justly might the in- 
cidents of this day be compared with the life of a 
happy man ! The first and the last part afifbrd 
tranquillity and enjoyments, whilst in the space 
between them he is assailed by the cares and 
troubles of a busy life. It was quite dark when 
we passed over the hill which separates the inner- 
most recess of Kodven Fiord firom lis Fiord, and 
at the base of its declivity we arrived at Torvig, 
where we stsLyed the night. 
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When, on the following morning, we looked out 
of the window of the room in which we had passed 
the night, we were struck by one of the most 
majestic views which ever met the eyes of men. 
Scenes of sublimity, of the most elevated description, 
were displayed before our eyes. The Romsdals 
Horn, which stands nearly in the middle of this 
scenery, is certainly the most striking object. This 
gigantic horn is- placed on a pedestal of widely 
spreading rocks, perhaps not less than 3500 feet 
above the sea-level, and it rises above it, if I may 
venture an estimate, about 500 feet, or to the ele- 
vation of the largest of the pyramids of Egypt. 
Its isolated position attracts involuntarily the eyes 
of the spectator, and its bold form excites his ad- 
miration as often as it is looked at. We found it 
difficult to turn our eyes from it, and it appeared 
to us that the impression it made on our senses and 
minds was not diminished by becoming £uniliar 
with it. On the north-west of the horn are the 
Yengestinde mountains, of great extent, which rise 
higher than the summit of the horn, and exhibit a 
not less interesting but less striking view. If they 
were not lying so near the horn, they would attract 
the undivided attention of the looker-on, and ex- 
clusively excite hb admiration. Their upper line, 
when seen from the shores of lis Fiord, and irom 
the fiord itself, has some resemblance to the in- 
dentationa of a saw, as \t coTisia^& oi «. ^\)A«(2»iSMWL 
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of sharp-pointed peaks or narrow edges of rocks ; 
and the depressions between them are not dissimilar 
to wedges in form. The upper declivity of these 
rocky masses corresponds with the extraordinary 
form of the outline. It is furrowed by numberless 
cuts, lying close to each other, and resembling 
narrow and deep rents, whilst the rocks between 
them terminate in wedge-shaped backs or sharp 
points. How deeply these features are impressed 
on these rocks you may infer from the circum- 
stance that they are distinctly visible from a dis- 
tance of two miles, though two thousand feet and 
more elevated above the sea. Nothing is to be 
discovered at all approaching to a rounded form or 
gentle slope ; the eye meets with nothing but sharp 
angles, and steep, nearly perpendicular, declivities. 
Whilst looking at them I could not help wondering 
that the atmospheric moisture, which certainly must 
be great in such a latitude and along a coast ex- 
posed to frequent gales, has not been able, in the 
lapse of so many centuries, to wear oiBT these hard 
features, and to soften them into more gentle 
forms. The lower declivity of the Vengestinde is 
not nearly so abrupt. Though rather steep, the 
slope appears to have almost everywhere an in- 
clination which permits the earthy deposit to lodge 
on its surface, and to find support; for this por- 
tion of the mountains is in almost all its extent 
overgrown with forests of fir. 'We esea. >^wi.^oN. 
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we could discoFer some habitatioDS of men and a 
few cleared ^>oU in this woody region. On the 
upper surfikce of the Yei^pestinde we observed 
scTeral places where the d^ressions between the 
peaks were still filled with snow, which also covered 
the north-western base of the Romsdals Horn. 
These splendid white masses rendered the dark 
rock dispersed between them, and their strange 
forms, still more conspicuous. 

Of such a description are the vast pillars which 
on the northern side enclose the entrance to the 
Yale of Bomsdalen. Those which lie on the south 
of it have a somewhat different and less striking 
character. They go by the name of Seetnaes Field. 
Their elevation cannot be much less than that of 
the Vengestinde, as here too we observed several 
places still buried under snow. These mountains 
rest on a base which is covered by the waters of the 
sea. They rise from its depth with such steep- 
ness, that along this shore no place appears to exist 
where a boat can effect a landing with safety. On 
that account the navigation of this part of the lis 
Fiord is considered more dangerous than any other, 
because in an extent of six miles in length no spot 
is said to be found to which the navigator can re- 
sort as a place of refuge when overtaken by an 
overwhelming gale. This steep declivity reaches 
up to more than half the elevation of the mountam. 
It presents a smooth sur&ce^ur^stQV^TvV^^ «jkv^ kind 
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of depression or slope, and is quite devoid of any 
kind of vegetation. The upper part of the decli- 
vity of these mountains, however, must have a con- 
siderable slope; for there extends through the 
whole of their length a band of considerable width 
which is overgrown with fir-forests. The sombre 
hue of these woods, however, does not sufficiently 
differ from the dark rocks, which lie below and 
above the wooded tract, to impress any marked 
variety on the landscape. The view is not without 
interest, but we were glad of the change experienced 
on turning our eyes to the Yale of Komsdalen it- 
aelf. 

The Vale of Eomsdalen, famous all over Nor- 
way for its sublime beauties and extraordinary 
views, opens between the scenes of vast and rude 
sablimity just now described. When seen from 
Torvig, it forms but a subordinate feature in the 
landscape, but when we approached its shores we 
found that the low and level ground occupied a 
width of two miles or somewhat more in extent. A 
number of farm-houses were dispersed over it, and 
the succession of corn-fields, meadows, and planta- 
tions was at several points interrupted by large 
groves of trees with deciduous foliage. From the 
splendid green in which this tract is clothed our 
eyes passed to the sombre hue of the fir-trees which 
cover the lower slopes of the contiguous mountains, 
and these joined the bare rocks \'j\tk^ V\^«t xs^. 
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and these the snow above them. Attracted b} 
more pleasing colour of the valley itself, our 
soon returned to it, when we got a view of a b 
and full river which meanders through the p 
and carries, by a gentle current, its waters to a & 
bay, which forms its mouth. Nearly in the midc 
the plain, but at some distance from the shoi 
somewhat more elevated tract of some extent 
visible, which was distinguished by a bright i 
colour. We wondered what it could be, and 
informed that in this part of the valley a e 
tract was found occupied entirely by sand-hill{ 
After reading over my description of the scene 
the entrance of Romsdalen, I have some doubt i 
being able to convey to your mind even a faint 
of its truly grand sublimity. I fear you will in 
attempt to trace in imagination the different 
composing it, so as to present a picture of the v 
resembling it in any degree. It is certain a 
difficult task to embody in a description all 
component parts of such an extraordinary lands 
and the difficulties incident to such an att 
must be very great in my case, from want o: 
proper talent and practice. I should be haf 
I could hope to have traced the great outlin 
the landscape so as to convey to you even a 
£dnt idea of the original. But though I 
that the description is incomplete even in 
great outlines^ and impetfecl ^Neti \w ^^val^ ^ 
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I am able to describe tolerably well, I think 
you will be convinced that the scenes which sur- 
rounded us whilst we were crossing the lis Fiord, 
between Torvig and Veblungsnaes, presented a va- 
riety and grandeur of views which is not inferior in 
sublimity to the most celebrated scenery of the 
Alps or of Italy. All those objects which we had 
most admired when looking at them from the dis- 
tant hill of Molde, were now placed before our 
eyes in all their grandeur and within a small com- 
pass. They afforded us a pleasure which can only 
be conceived by those who have had the good for- 
tune of seeing them. Never in my life have I 
passed two hours, which the passage of the fiord 
took us to perform, in which my feelings were so 
continually and so agreeably excited. The nearer 
we approached the valley the more impressive be- 
came its grand scenery, as the single beauties ap- 
peared more to their advantage, and the impression 
of the whole scenery became more striking. 

We landed in Veblungsnaes. This village is 
built near the south-western extremity of the plain, 
at the very base of the Saetnses Field, which here 
b completely covered with wood on its lower de- 
clivities. It is the largest collection of habitations * 
we have seen since we left Molde, and consists of a 
considerable number of huts, inhabited by fisher- 
men ; and a large substantial building of two floors, 
the property of a man who unites Wxe \.i^^^ ^1 ^sv 
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innkeeper with that of a merchant. He deals 

cipally in com, and sells large quantities ol 

article whenever the crops in the more elevated 

of Romsdalen and some adjacent valleys haye 

destroyed by early frosts. When that occim 

formers are obliged to fetch the com for seed an 

their consumption from Yeblungsnses. After a 

of about an hour we obtained a carriage froi 

innkeeper, which took us to Gr5tten. Wit 

small pleasure we proceeded over the beai 

grassy plain. We had not seen such a coi 

since we left England, and it had for us al 

charms of novelty. After passing a newly- 

and neat church, we approached the sand-! 

which occupy nearly the middle of the valley. 

skirted them until we arrived at our place of c 

nation. They are mostly composed of loose t 

so that no kind of vegetation can take root ; a 

spots were sprinkled with low bushes. As 

sand is of a very fine description, it is contini 

encroaching upon the fertile lands which sum 

these eminences. It has already spread over 

place formerly occupied by the parochial ch« 

so as to render necessary the removal of the bi 

ing. Only the tops of a few sepulchral monun 

are now seen to project above the sand, which, 

depth of several feet, covers the ancient churchy 

The sand has approached to a short distance 1 

the parsonage^ and, accoTdd.n^ V> ^ ^.^^^nv 
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it will soon be necessary to remove this building 
also. Since I have seen these hills I have fre- 
quently asked, In what manner may this sand have 
originated in a level valley, enclosed on all sides 
by almost indestructible masses of rock? This 
question appears of difficult solution, but there must 
be a way of accounting for the origin of this, and 
by natural laws, if what we heard frequently stated 
i» trae, that similar sand-hills occur in several of 
the Norwegian valleys, and always at a place not 
far distant from their termination on an inlet. If 
I am not mistaken, I myself observed such satid- 
hills in the valley which leads to the Yoring Foss. 
When we arrived at the parsonage of GrStten, we 
met with a very hospitable reception from the re- 
verend incumbent of Romsdalen. He invited us 
to stay at his house as long as we pleased, or as we 
thought would be required for examining with lei- 
sure the beauties of the valley. You will see that 
we have availed ourselves of this invitation. The 
rector is a gentlemanly and well-educated man, who 
faas acquired a claim to our gratitude, perhaps, still 
more by the information he communicated to us, 
than by the hospitable manner in which he opened 
his house to us. Our conversation soon became 
animated, and one of the first subjects of inquiry 
was about that mountain which had excited our ad- 
miration in the morning, and had become more in- 
teresdng as we drew nearer Via \»ae^— \ \BR»Si. 
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the Romsdalshorn. Its bold shape appeared to , 
render its ascent impossible, and we were not a 
little surprised when the rector informed us that it 
really had been ascended not many years ago. This 
arduous task was performed by two brothers, of 
whom one is still living in Molde, where he follows 
the trade of a blacksmith. Having taken with than 
some ropes and pointed irons, they began the ascent 
from the side of the valley. They had to overcome 
many difficulties before they reached the summit of 
the elevation on which the horn rests. It was, how- 
ever, a much more laborious work to ascend the 
horn itself, as they frequently met with almost per- 
pendicular rocks, over which they could climb only 
with imminent danger of being precipitated to the 
bottom. But they succeeded in reaching the 
summit. They described the top of the horn as 
forming a small, almost level plain, on which a 
number of loose stones are dispersed. They availed 
themselves of this circumstance for the erection of 
a monument of their having accomplished the as- 
cent, by carrying the stones together, and forming 
a heap something resembling a pyramid. This 
monument is indistinctly seen even from the vallej) 
but from the mountains on the southern side of the 
valley it may be clearly distinguished. The dan- 
gers and difficulties they had to overcome in the 
descent were much more numerous and greater 
than those encountered in tYve oA^etkl, ^\&^^^3ttA 
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with all mountains. When thej had got safely 
down they manifested an uncommon degree of joy, 
aod coursed that they had experienced during the 
exeouticm of this arduous undertaking such intense 
iQxiety, that they would never try it again for any 
QMney that oould be offered. 

On turning our conversation on the beauties of 
Romsdalen, and the places from which they could 
be viewed with the greatest advantage, we were in-* 
formed by the rector that the most beautiful por- 
tion of the valley was the lower part, and especially 
% narrow glen contiguous to the base of the Roms- 
dalshom. On this information we acted, and as 
the place whiieh he had mentioned was less than ten 
Vdiles distant from the parsonage, we set out early 
in tlMB morning on foot, as I knew by experience 
that this mode of travelling affords g^at advantages 
to persons who intend to make themselves ac- 
quainted with a country, especially with the beau- 
ties of a mountain region. The road took us 
aeross the sand-hills until we reached a wooden 
bridge laid over the Bomsdals*elf, or the river 
Bom, which at this place is rather wider than the 
Thames at Kichmond. Beyond the bridge we saw 
a few fiirm-houses and fields, but we soon entered 
a wood consisting of alder and hazels. Issuing 
from this wood, we got at once a full view of the 
vaUey and its beauties. It was impressive in the 
higheBt degree^ sls the most Btnkm^ i^^Vsvt^ ^ 
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sublimity were in immediate contact with some of 
the softest and most engaging beauties of nature. 
These soft beauties were displayed neat us on all 
sides, whilst the sublime scenes were sufficiently 
distant to permit us to have a full view of them, 
and to receive the full impression they make on 
the mind. The valley was about a mile and a 
half in width, and nothing prevented our eyes from 
ranging from one side to the other, aad having a 
complete view, except the wood dispersed over the 
level surface, and consisting of different kinds of 
trees, all of them with deciduous foliage. The 
whole country was agreeably chequered with corn- 
fields, plantations of potatoes, and meadows^ which 
at this season had assumed different colours, which 
rendered them still more captivating to the eyes. 
The corn had nearly attained its maturity, and its 
pale yellow contrasted strikingly with the meadows 
placed at its side, whose grass had been cut three 
weeks before, and therefore had had sufficient time 
to assume a bright green hue. Contiguous to them 
was an extensive plantation of potatoes growing in 
fUll vigour, and resembling low bushes by their 
strong stems and large green leaves. Here and 
there we saw fields sown with flax, whose delicate 
green sur&ce was tipped with numerous and beau- 
tiful blue blossoms. Our eyes ranging with plea- 
sure over this charming country, were frequently 
arrested hj fiurm-houBea, Bome oi \}tkfism. ^1 \:«^ 
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stories, and to each were attached several out- 
buildings. A few fruit-trees commonly surrounded 
them. The inmates of these farm-houses were all 
busy in making the necessary preparation for the 
harvest, which was to begin the next week, and 
they all appeared to be in high spirits, as all kinds 
of crops bore a very promising aspect. When 
looking at these scenes, I thought I never had seen 
a more complete picture of rural beauty and hap- 
piness, and the state of the crops convinced me 
that the inhabitants of this country must rarely, if 
(Bver, have the tranquillity of their minds disturbed 
by anxious cares for their subsistence. 

We could have rambled about in this valley the 
whole day, surveying its rural beauties and medi- 
tating on the happiness of those to whose lot it has 
&llen to be bom, to live, and to die here. But all 
such Ancles were suddenly scared away by a view 
of the mountains which enclose the valley on each 
side. These masses rise with an almost perpen- 
dicular acclivity to the very top, which in most 
places is more than three thousand feet, and in 
some, perhaps, four thousand above the sea-level. 
No slope of any kind intervenes between these 
mountain-walls and the level of the valley at their 
base. It was very impressive to observe how ab- 
ruptly the charming vegetation which surrounded 
us, terminated at the foot of the mountains, and 
how Btrongly the line was marked 'wYiviNx ««^^t^^ 

i 
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the organic and inorganic productions of m 
for the sides of the mountains were qiiit< 
titute of any kind of vegetation, and pre 
nothing to the view but their bare and dark 
By closely examining these masses, we obsei 
few roots of grass growing out of a very b 
rent in the rocks, where a little earth had I< 
barely sufficient to allow them to take root 
even these scanty signs of vegetation bore a wi 
aspect, so that it was hardly possible to distil 
them from the rocks themselves. The dark 
of these rocks, their uncommon steepnea 
towering height, excited in our minds fc 
bordering on awe, which probably would hav 
become so strong as to be disagreeable, had 
view of the charming country surrounding us 
them another direction, and infused a deg 
hilarity sufficient to keep up our spirits, 
mixed feeling thus produced, underwent but 
changes in consequence of some diversity occ 
in the mountains, which at one place protr 
sharp-hedged rock into the plain, and at a 
formed a deep and narrow recess. Such ooi 
tively minute changes would not have been f 
keep our attention alive for any length of 
but it was frequently animated by a glance U 
the Bomsdalshorn, which presented itself ; 
everywhere to our eyes, whenever we were t 
close to the mountain-vrail. ^^^e^iiaw 
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ing near the place where this strangely shaped 
mass raises its pointed head above the rocks imme- 
diately contiguous to the valley. We proceeded 
Aowljy with the eyes fixed on its summit, when at 
once it appeared to us that the gigantic horn was 
bending over the road on which we were travelling, 
as if it were about to be precipitated on our heads. 
In an instant, the feeling of awe which had become 
prevalent in our minds shortly before, was con- 
verted into dread for our own safety. We hardly 
preserved self-possession sufficient to prevent our 
ranning away, for fear of being crushed by the 
descent of the gigantic horn. Some time passed 
before we got the better of this feeling, and could 
muster sufficient courage to take off our eyes from 
this frightful object and to look about us, and now 
we observed that we had advanced to the imme- 
diate vicinity of another remarkable elevation, 
which indeed was less imposing, but certainly not 
less interesting than the Bomsdalshom itself. 

The mountain I am speaking of goes by the 
name of the Trolltinde, which signifies ^^ bewitched 
needles." This term, however, is not properly 
applied to the mountain itself, but to the strangely 
shaped figures with which its top is crowned. They 
are not situated on the same side of the valley on 
which the Romsdalshom is found, but nearly oppo- 
site to it, among the southern mountains. The rock^ 
maaaiss on which the figures rest exAi^^ Y^^*^^ 
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the elevation of three thousand feet above tl 

and their sides are as steep, or, if possibl< 

steeper than those on which the horn is su 

cumbent. The Trolltinde, or Bewitched N< 

are placed on the very edge of these masses. 

are a considerable number of isolated rocks, 

ferent sizes and shapes, standing close tc^ 

They resemble in some degree a number of 

neys of different height, or huge statues '. 

a rude and unfinished state. Some of then 

like pillars, others like obelisks, and others hs 

form of wedges ; a few are wider at the to 

at the base. It it difficult to determine their 

from the distance at which they are seen, 

should think that several of them must be 

than fifty feet high. The width of these 

masses is very inconsiderable in proportion t 

height. Considering this circumstance, it n 

a matter of astonishment how these rocks, b 

at an elevation which exposes them to the fii 

of the gales to which this region is subject 

been able to keep their position. In look 

them one would think that no great force 

be required to detach them from the ro< 

which they stand, and hurl them into the 

Tet they must have been standing there for 

centuries, and have resisted all the changes 

atmosphere and many most violent storms. 

never seen anything appioacYvwv^ VXi«av \s 
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and position, and I venture to assert that the 
wildest and most creative imagination could hardly 
conceive stranger and bolder peaks than those 
which nature offers at this place to the eyes of the 
astonished traveller. I need hardly tell you that I 
felt a great desire to obtain a nearer view of these 
extraordinary formations, but there appeared to 
be no way to get near them. The steepness of 
the rock on which they are placed, convinced me, 
at the first view, that an ascent from the valley was 
quite out of the question. I rejoiced therefore at 
being informed that from one of the mountains 
standing at the back of the parsonage of Grutten a 
much nearer and more distinct view of the TroU- 
tinde could be obtained. 

It is easily to be conceived that such strangely 
shaped rocks, placed in so conspicuous a position, 
must always have made a deep impression on the 
imagination of the inhabitants of the valley. They 
account for their origin by certain legendary stories, 
which have been transmitted to them by tradition. 
One of these traditions ascribes them to St. Olaf, who 
introduced Christianity into this part of Norway, and 
is considered as the apostle of the country. It is 
said that all his efforts directed to that purpose were 
rendered abortive by the tricks of some evil spirits 
inhabiting this mountain region, and that at last, 
to get rid of them, he used the supernatural power 
he was gifted with to convext \.\xeiiv \\i\ft xci<ik&> 
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To this tradition the name of TroUtinde appears to 
refer : but these rocks are also called Brudefolget, 
or the Cortege of the Bride. This name is derived 
from another tradition, which is more widely spread 
among the natives of Romsdalen than that of St. 
Olaf : according to this legend, a bridegroom and 
bride were going to church with their relations and 
followers, and when they were passing over the 
moimtains the whole company was converted into 
stones by the malicious spirits, which, before the 
introduction of Christianity, had full possession of 
these elevated places. The two most elevated of 
these rocks go still by the names of brid^room and 
bride. I hardly venture to assert that the Troll* 
tinde materially increase the sublimity of the 
scenery of Romsdalen, but their strange shapes, and 
their position on the edge of such a high moun- 
tain-wall, have left such a deep impression on my 
mind, that I shall all my lifetime remember them 
with that degree of admiration which is the tribute 
due to such extraordinary natural appearances. 

The continual excitement to which our minds 
had been subject for many hours, had at last blunted 
their susceptibility for such sublime beauties of 
scenery. We began to feel a marked lassitude of 
mind, and a decided aversion for new scenes, of 
whatever description. As at the same time we ob* 
served that the day was nearly spent, we resolved 
to retrace our steps to GrOtten, ^^VvVLXD^^-wsofflt 
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now viewed the mountain-walls on our sides, 

we felt some relief in turning our attention 
lusively to the valley itself. The advanced 
e of the crops first excited our surprise. We 
nd that the corn was nearly ripe for the scythe. 
many parts of southern England, I knew, it 
Id hardly be more advanced at this season of 

year, which certainly must be considered a re- 
rkable fact, as the difference of latitude between 

two countries is not less than twelve degrees, 
msdalen lies as much farther to the north as 
ily to the south, and the difference in the har* 
t time between the last-mentioned country and 
gland is more than two months. The early 
ening of the crops in Romsdalen must be mainly 
ribed to the great degree of heat which b ex- 
ienced in this valley, and which appeared to me 
ch greater thaii that felt in England. I re- 
itted that, for want of a thermometer, I was un- 
e to determine' this point more exactly. Con- 
ering the comparatively narrow width of the 
ley, and the steep and elevated masses of rocks 
ich enclose it, I am much inclined to look on it 
a kind of hothouse. The heat, which during 
: long days in summer must be very great, is 
1 considerably increased by the sun's rays being 
lected from the mountain-walls. The hot air 
IS generated is rarely, if ever, cooled by currents 

wiD(L For though stion^ XiT^eLea ^xA «^«sw 
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gales are said to be frequent on the upper sur&ce 
of the adjacent mountains, thej never descend into 
the vallej, which by its narrowness prevents ttoi 
from developing their strength. All these drcum- 
stances concur in imparting to the climate of 
Bomsdalen during the summer a degree of heat 
which could not be expected in this latitude, and 
which accelerates the progress of veg^etation in an 
astonishing degree. We were assured that hardly 
ever more than ten weeks pass between the sowing 
and cutting of the com. It was besides added, 
that in this part of Romsdalen frost never sets in 
so early as to compel the farmers to cut thdr con 
green, which those are frequently obliged to do 
who inhabit the more elevated part of the valley. 
It was expected that the crops this year would yield 
an abundant produce, and the appearances cer- 
tainly were in favour of that opinion. I do not, of 
course, venture to compare Romsdalen with £ngland 
in soil and agricultural improvements. I find, how* 
ever, many points of resemblance between it and 
some of the finest valleys in Perthshire, whick 
I should hardly think superior to Romsdalen. In 
North Britain, however, the fitrm-hous^ are built 
close together, so as to constitute hamlets and vil* 
lages, whilst in this valley they are isolated and 
dispersed among the fields and meadows, whicli 
imparts to the landscape a greater d^^ree of ani* 
matioB and variety. In general, Vionvcn^t^'V ^ssac 
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not say tliat their ftrm-houses and their outbuild- 
ings are as large as in Scotland, which is easily 
accounted for by the small extent of the fiums, few 
of which contain more than twenty acres fit for 
cultivation. I am, however, certain that these 
rural establishments were more substantial and kqpt 
in better Tepair than any I had till now had an op- 
portunity of seeing in Norway, even those of Bosen- 
dal not excepted. The neatness of these build- 
ings the good order in which they are kept, the 
care with which the fields are cultivated, the decent 
dress of the peasants, and several other circum- 
stances, convinced me that the population of this 
valley possesses a greater share of wealth, and has 
the labour bestowed on its soil more amply remu- 
nerated, than 9)o$t of their neighbours and coun- 
trymen. These observations and others of a simi- 
lar imiport occurred to us whilst we were wander- 
ing'along the banks of the Bomsdals-elf, which now 
appeared a much more beautiful feature in this 
rural landscape than it had appeared in the morning, 
and frequently engaged our eyes and attention. 
When the sun was setting we turned our eyes again 
to the Romsdalshorn and the mountains standing in 
its vicinity, and I must confess that when gilded by 
the last rays of the sun these masses appeared much 
less awful and sublime, but at the same time much 
more beautiful, than in the morning. It was late 
when we arnved at the parsonage oi Cjiio\.\&\i« 
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I expressed to the rector of Grotten my desire 
of obtainiDg a nearer view of the TroUtinde^ He 
confirmed the information I bad heard before, thai 
this could be effected by ascending the mountain 
lying to the south-east of the parsonage, and added 
that from this side the Trolltinde themselves could 
be reached. We therefore resolved to make an 
attempt to that purpose, though the ascent was 
represented to us as being very &,tiguing and beset 
with dangers. Before I give you an account of this 
excursion, I shall try to convey to you an idea of 
the situation of Grotten, which well deserves to be 
mentioned on account of its peculiarity. The par- 
sonage is built in the very opening of a valley, which 
penetrates southward into the mountainous country 
to a distance of between seven and eight miles. 
The valley, called Isterdalen, b narrow, and enclosed 
on either side by rocks rising to three thouisand 
feet and more above the sea with great steepness. 
The upper edges of these masses are indented like 
those of the Yengestinde, but as the depressions are 
not so deep, and the rocks between them do not 
terminate in similarly pointed peaks, they do not 
strike the imagination with such force. In some of 
the depressions snow was still lying ; where these 
mountains terminate at the opening at the valley, 
some masses rise above the common level of the 
table-land and present themselves as isolated sum- 
mita. Thus Grotten stands iied.t \)^^\m£^ q'I %Ks^saI 
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mountain summits, which are distinguished by par- 
ticular names. On the west and north-west are 
those called Kongen (King), Drouningen (Queen), 
and Blspen (Bishop) ; and the most elevated of the 
summits south-east of Grbtten is the Middagshou 
(mountain of Midday). On the summit of the 
last-mentioned mountain we were promised to 
get a nearer view of the Trolltinde, and we 
ascended it on the fifth day after our arrival at 
Grotten. 

In this ascent we experienced all the difficulties 
which must be encountered by all who make a 
similar attempt in any of the mountain regions of 
Norway. I can assert with truth, that they are 
beyond comparison greater than those which are 
to be overcome in ascending those mountains of 
the Alps with which I* am acquainted. On 
account of the exceeding steepness of the mountains, 
no progress can be made but by following a path 
running almost continually in a zigzag. So far, 
however, as the declivity was wooded, the turnings 
were but short, but when we got beyond the line 
where trees and bushes ceased to grow, the steep- 
ness of the rocks increased, and we were frequently 
compelled to make a round-about of a mile or 
more, to reach only a place two or three hundred 
feet higher up. We felt some relief when we 
reached the elevation where some tracts of the 
alope were still covered witVi 8iiOYf,\ifccax>afc '^Oofts^ 
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afforded a more steady footing. But at derenl 
places where the snow coTered a more rapid slopes 
we found that it had been converted into a nuus 
resembling ice in compactness by haTing been 
thawed and frozen again. At such places we fooiid 
it difficult to make such an impression on the snow 
as was required for a safe footing ; and. we sue- 
ceeded only by having recourse to the walkings 
sticks with which we had been provided by the 
rector, and which at the lower extremity were ftt^ 
nisbed with an iron edge. We got, however, at last 
on the summit, which we found encumbered with 
loose stones. 

My eyes were instantly directed towards the 
point where the Trolltinde are situated^ They 
appeared to be less than two miles distant ; but 
when I had examined with care and attention the 
space between them and the place where we were 
standing, I was convinced that the approadi to 
these extraordinary rocks was neither easy nor 
without danger. Though the Middagshoiu, when 
seen from the parsonage, appeared to be the most 
elevated summit of the mountains, we £ound now 
that at the back of it, and at no great distance, was 
lying a rocky mass which rose to a much greater 
height. Its northern slope was covered with a 
very extensive and unbroken field of snow. FroiD 
this snow.field a glacier descended, whick filled 
up the depression between tlie M^^'Ot^^gS^fyd %sd 
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Ibe Trcdltinde. This glacier was somewhat more 
than a mile in width. Though I have no doubt 
that it may be safely traversed at other seasons of 
the year, we found that it could not now be passed 
without great danger, for, on account of the 
lateness of the season, the ice was broken by a great 
number of rents running in every direction ; some 
oi them appeared to run across the whole mass. 
At their upper opening the larger ones were six or 
seven feet wide ; they appeared to be very deep, 
and a murmuring noise convinced us that water 
was running at their bottoms. In de^ite of 
these threatening circuBastances we got on the 
glacier and made some progress towards the Troll- 
tiade ; but when we found that some of tlie nar- 
rower rents had their opening filled with new-fallen 
snow, we considered it too dangerous to proceed 
farther, and contented ourselves with examining 
the Trolltinde from a distance, which perhaps not 
much exceeded half a mile. As far as we could 
see, these rocks descend on all sides, with literally 
perpendkmlar sides, so that I think it impossible 
to ascend any one of them. Though the purpose 
for which we had undertaken this fatiguing ex- 
cursion was not obtained, we were recompensed 
for our exertions by a very interesting and strik- 
ing spectacle. The dark tuid steep edges and 
the strange forms of the rocks contrasted very 
strikwgljr with the white maaaea oi wa^^ na\cl^ 
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surround them, and with the exquisite blue colour 
of the glacier, which at some places nearly touched 
their bases. 

From the summit of the Middasfshou we en- 
joyed also a very extensive view over the neigh- 
bouring mountain-masses, especially towards the 
north. The Romsdalshorn was before us, and 
showed itself to great advantage. But it was 
evident that it was not the highest mountain in 
this region. It was considerably exceeded in ele- 
vation by the Vengestinde, whose deeply indented 
summits we had admired on our passage over the 
lis Fiord. Behind them a few other peaks were 
visible, which apparently rose to a still greater 
elevation. The snow-fields, which on all sides sur- 
round these peaks, were so extensive, that these 
dark masses appeared like islands jutting out firom 
a dazzling white sea. Grand and novel as the 
prospect round us was, it was not able to rivet our 
eyes so entirely as to prevent our looking down 
with pleasure to the valley of Isterdalen lying at 
the base of the Middagshou. It appeared to us 
only a narrow cleft, through which a brook was 
meandering. The farm-houses built on its banks 
resembled houses made of cards, and the lis Fiord 
itself looked like a lake of small extent. After 
a stay of two hours we began to descend| and 
got down after having encountered great diffi- 
cultiea. When we arrived at Git6\X«a \ it^ %. 
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degree of lassitude I think I never experienced 
before in all my life. 

Two days afterwards we made another excur- 
^on in company with the rector of GrStten, who 
wished to see some of his horses pasturing on the 
mountains. We ascended the rocky masses which 
enclose the innermost recesses of Isterdalen. We 
therefore traversed the valley in all its length. 
At its opening, and to some distance from it, this 
vaUey is somewhat less than half a mile wide. It 
is, however, very fertile, as was evident from the 
number of farm-houses and the promising state of 
the crops. The banks of the river which drains 
it were first overgrown with alder and birch, but 
higher up we saw many clumps of fir. At some 
places the country was swampy, being so low as 
to be subject to inundation when the river, which 
meanders through it in numerous bends, is filled 
by the melting of the snow. The farther we pro- 
ceeded the grander was the prospect before us. 
The mountains lying on each side drew nearer to 
each other, and increased in steepness and eleva- 
tion. We soon got beyond the farm-houses, and 
came to the more elevated portion of the glen, 
which is only used as pasture-ground. Here we 
met with only a few huts of herdsmen, resembling 
those of the Alpine pastures, except that they were 
built of wood. At last the two mountains running 
along the sides of the valley united mVo ^xi^ \fias&^ 
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At this Terj place the lirer descends firom the 
rocks with a fidl of more than fire hundred feet| 
but the continuity of the cataract is interrupted at 
two places bj projecting rocks. Close to the 
margin of the crevice through which the waters 
descend, runs a path called the Steigen (Ladder)| 
which constitutes the only existing communicatioB 
between the valley below and the table-land above. 
This ladder consists mostly of loose pieces of rock 
which have fallen down firom the adjacent moon- 
tains, and which have been so placed as to form a 
kind of staircase ; but the path is in general tOQ 
narrow to admit of two persons walking abreast, 
and a single £ilse step would precipitate the tra- 
veller into the abyss, where he would be thrown 
on some projecting rocks, or carried down to the 
valley by the cataract. You will find it difficult 
to believe that a path of this description, so narrow 
and so long, is ascended and descended by horses. 
In looking at it and passing over it, I certainly 
tliought it impossible, but it has been stated to me 
by the rector himself and other persons, whose 
veracity I do not dare to call in question. They 
told us that in the country lying south-west of 
Romsdalen an excellent breed of ponies are reared, 
of which a considerable number is annually sent 
to this valley by this path. Besides, the inhabit- 
ants of Isterdalen send their horses by the same 
way to the pastures on the ta\)\e-\aLud, ^\v«t^ >(Jw8j^ 
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remain for two or three months. This certainly 
proves the surefootedness of this race of ponies, 
several of which are annually shipped to England. 
There are several places on this ladder from which 
a fine and interesting view is obtained. At your 
feet is the valley of Isterdalen, over the whole of 
which the eye ranges, and which resembles a green 
defl between dark masses. On all sides the moun- 
tains raise their vast summits to the sky, whilst 
the thundering cataract precipitates its waters as it 
were from the clouds, and in rushing past the 
traveller envelopes him in a vapour, which the 
rays of the sun invest with the colours of the 
rainbow. 

When we had got on the top of the mountain, a 
narrow valley opened between the dark rocks, in 
which we soon arrived at some small lakes, sur- 
rounded by level tracts, which were overgrown 
with bushes of willow. The upper part of the 
mountains surrounding this valley was crowned 
with perpetual snow, and at several places gla- 
ciers descended over their lower declivities. Many 
rivulets ran down on their sides. Here I observed 
a phenomenon which I think must strike all who 
visit the Alps. The rivulets originating under 
the glaciers bring down a water which in colour 
approaches that of milk, whilst those which issue 
from, below the snow-field have that bluish green 
hue which is. peculiar to waters oi XXvaX otvQSk.^ 
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This phenomenon was here more striking than I 
had ever seen it before, because the differaioe of 
colour was very distinct, though the rivulets de- 
scended from the same mountain, and at some 
places were not more than fifteen or twenty ftd 
apart. I cannot recollect that this remarkable 
phenomenon has ever been explained in a satis&o- 
tory way by naturalists. The glaciers in the vici- 
nity of the valley were of small extent, but on one 
which was more distant I thought I observed an icj 
mass, raised to a considerable elevation, and resem- 
bling in form a pyramid, as I have frequently 
seen on the larger glaciers of Switzerland. 

At the southern extremity of the valley in which 
we found these glaciers, we passed over a tract of 
more elevated ground, and entered directly into 
an exten»ve depressicm, a part of which was occu- 
pied by a rather large lake, which was surrounded 
by a considerable extent of low and nearly level 
ground, covered with fine grass, and without trees 
and bushes. To these pastures the rector of Grot- 
ten had sent ten or twelve horses, to see which he 
had accompanied us so fiir. This place was the 
end of our excursion, and we returned hence to 
Grdtten. 

Up to this day we have had fine weather; but 

this morning it began to rain, and has continued 

to do so for many hours without interruption, so 

as to prevent us from alimn^ B^icAJii. \\A:«^\s)bus^ 
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dvantage of this circumstance to write you this 
)ng letter. Having now seen all that is remark- 
ble in this part of Romsdalen, we intend to de- 
art to-morrow, or as soon as the weather clears 
p, and continue our journey. 
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lanches — Onnem— The Varm-elf — Bjomkleven— The 

le of Lessee — ^The I/essoevaerksyand — The LeBsoeraxid. ^nsr "Cit. 



Le89Be, August 26(iL 

aiNG our stay at Grotten we collected some 
^rmation respecting that portion of Romsdalen 

had not seen, and the accounts we received 
e of such a description that we thought the 
ible of visiting it would be amply repaid by the 
Lsure we should enjoy. This induced us to 
le another change in the plan of our journey. 

now resolved to ascend the Yale of Bomsdaleo 
its upper termination, and then to pass to thit 
Lessue, whence we shall cross over the Dovie 
Id to Trondhjem, from which place we have no 
bt that a passage to England may be easily 
lined. 

)ur departure from Grotten was delayed for 
iTol days by bad weather. This was of conne 
very agreeable to us, as it put under restraint 

impatience we felt to proceed to new sceneB 
ch our imagination had pictured as full of in- 
st. But we had no good reason to complsin 
bat account, as this ^a& t\\e ^t^X M\sii<& ^voL^oft oar 
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ival on the coast of Norway that we had been 
opelled by bad weather to delay our departure 
m any place. Our patience, however, was in 
3 instance put to a hard trial. During the last 
ee days of our stay at Grotten it rained almost 
;hout intermission .in the valley, whilst on the 
acent mountains there was a very heavy fall of 
>w, which covered the more elevated parts of 
im like an immense white mantle. This afforded 
a new and interesting spectacle, especially on 
>se mountains whose lower declivities were over- 
)wn with wood. There the splendidly white 
Bering extended so far down as to descend below 
5 line where trees cease to grow, and then termi- 
ted with a sharply marked line. The contrast 
IS produced by the lively green vegetation being 
iced close to the white snow, was one of the 
>st striking of which it has been our good for- 
le to witness so many in this country. 
We departed on the 18th of August from 
otten, where, during a prolonged stay, we had 
perienced a degree of hospitality which we had 
rdly expected to find in any part of Europe, and 
lich we shall always remember with affection 
d gratitude. Our road took us first through 
it part of the valley which we had previously 
dted, and we found now, that in the course of a 
w days the corn had come to maturity, and that 
mbera of people were busy iii cuUiii^ VXxa cst<s^^ 
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which afforded an exhilarating sight, 
eating favourably for the remainder of ( 
As there are no ascents nor descents in 
and the road runs over a dead level, tl 
is at full liberty to direct his attention < 
and to survey at leisure the busy scen€ 
ing him, and the sublime views lyin| 
hand. 

You may, perhaps, think that the sci 

uniform to engage the attention for an 

time. A level and comparatively nai 

enclofied by mountains rising almost 

larly to an elevation of from three thov 

thousand feet, and quite destitute of 

may at first, indeed, forcibly strike the i 

but it might be supposed after a short 

all interest by the sameness of the vie^ 

and at last even become tiresome and 

longer to attract the attention. But 

find it 80« The enormous dead mas 

tides of the valley had since our last v; 

a different aspect, which impressed on 

of animation. This was owing to the 1 

snow which had occurred before our de\ 

Grdtten, and which was now in prog^ 

ing. Countless were the number of 

descended from the upper edge of ih 

walls. By the height of the descent 

siataace of the air, tVveix vfOtXet^ vi^i^ 
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ih small particles, that, before reaching the bot- 
a of the valley, they had assumed the form of 
>our. In many cases it was literally impossible 
point out precisely the place on which they came 
wn. The declivities of the rocky masses were 
(reloped in a veil composed of all the colours of 
i rainbow ; at some places so faint as to be hardly 
rceptible, at others brightening up with the most 
[endid brilliancy, and in all subject to continual 
Einges. But no words are able to convey the 
ghtest idea of the singular beauty this sight im- 
rted to the scenery. I must besides add, that 
ove. this fairy region a number of black peaks 
jre visible, which, by the fantastic shapes they 
mmed, could, even to an imagination endowed 
th less than common liveliness, have suggested 
e images of men or animals. You may easily 
less with what an intense degree of attention we 
ized at this incomparable scenery. 
We should probably never have taken our eyes 
3m it, had not an excess of fear, originating in 
e feeling of self-preservation, impelled our atten- 
>n in another direction. Without any previous 
timation we found ourselves under a projecting 
>ck which overhung the road, and threatened by 
sudden ^1 to crush us beneath its ruins. Several 
ich overhanging rocks were passed in the course of 
ds day ; and the terror, which involuntarily took 
yasession of ua whilst we were \oo\aii^ ^\. ^^\sw^ 

IB. 
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was in some instances increased, when we observed 
that narrow crevices penetrated deeply into the 
rocky mass. If at such a moment it had happened, 
as it sometimes is stated to do, that an avalanche 
or a falling rock is heard to descend in a neigh- 
bouring glen with a loud crash, I should not have ^ 
been surprised if we too, as is stated to have lu^ !^ 
pened to a recent traveller, had spurred on our ^ 
horses to escape firom the imagined danger. 

At several points further on, the mountains on 
each side appeared to approach so near the bed of j) 
the river as entirely to close the valley against us. \ 
From a distance no passage between them was [ 
visible, but when we drew nearer the place, we 
found that it was a deception produced by the 
advancing of some rocks into the valley beyond 
the common line of the mountain-wall. When 
we had passed these rocks, the valley widened again 
to its usual breadth, and we found ourselves sud- 
denly in the midst of several groups of reapers ; 
and at short distances from each other were a 
number of £urm-houses, which, by their size and 
neatness, convinced us that their proprietors must 
be possessed of a degree of wealth we certainly had 
not expected to find in this mountain-r^on. 

Such interesting views and scenes kept our mind 

in continual excitement until we arrived at the 

place where our former excursion terminated in 

the narrow part of the vaW-e^) ^\!iic>cLH& i^ssco^ b^ 
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the projecting masses on which, on the north, the 
Romsdalshom, and on the south, the TroUtinde, 
are placed. In taking leave of these strangely 
shaped rocks, we felt a renewal of the sentiments 
of marvel and admiration which we had experienced 
when we first, got a full sight of them. After 
having passed through this narrow strait, the valley 
grew again wider, but did not attain its former 
breadth. Its average width in this part probably 
does not exceed three-quarters of a mile. In other 
respects we did not observe that any change had 
taken place in the permanent features of the land- 
scape, the mountains rising to as great an elevation 
and with the same steepness as in the wider part of 
the valley. But the number of rills descending 
from them had increased, and the rainbow colours 
hovering over the sides of the rocks had assumed 
a greater d^ree of brilliancy and steadiness. The 
aspect of the valley did not materially change 
until we arrived at Ormem, an inn and farm-house 
more than thirty miles' distant from Grotten. At 
this place the Yale of Romsdalen is considered 
to terminate. Its whole length may therefore 
amount to between thirty-three and thirty-four 
miles. 

In the more narrow portion of Romsdalen, we 
observed at a few places in the valley small heaps 
of snow in a state of rapid dissolution ; and, on 
expressing our surprise at this eiglil^yi^^^T^vcv^ 
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formed that they were the remains of avalanches, 
which had fallen from the adjacent mountains 
during the last spring. This information excited 
our curiosity ; and, on inquiring more closely into 
the matter, we were soon convinced that these 
phenomena of nature must be much more frequent 
in Romsdalen than in any part of Switzerland. I 
think that the frequency of the avalanches in 
Itomsdalen may satisfactorily be accounted for by 
attending to the peculiar structure of its mountains, 
which must be very favourable to the formation 
of that kind which in Switzerland is called the 
sliding avalanche. The side of these masses fitcing 
the valley consists, as I am informed, of two sec- 
tions ; a steep acclivity, which is visible from the 
valley, and a slope lying above it, which in general 
is not visible. This slope is, however, commcHily 
of great extent, and has a moderate inclination 
towards the edge of the steep descent. As the 
cold in these elevated regions is so great that all 
moisture deposited there by the atmospheric 
changes is converted into snow during nine or ten 
months of the year, it may easily be conceived 
what an immense quantity of snow must be found 
there accumulated on the approach of the warmer 
season. As long as the frost continues it adheres 
firmly to the subjacent rocks, but when the weather 
gets milder the natural warmth of the rocks thaws 
away that portion of tVie buon? ^3i^ 'v\siODL>&L%^We 
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mass is united to its support, and it is then that 
the whole mass begins to slide down, and pre- 
cipitates itself over the edge of the mountain- walls 
into the valley. It is not difficult to comprehend 
that the degree of velocity the avalanche acquires 
by a perpendicular fall of three or four thousand 
feet must be very great. Experience, however, 
shows that these masses very rarely come down at 
the base of the mountains, but commonly descend 
at a considerable distance from them, sometimes 
into the very bed of the Romsdalself. This is 
easily accounted for by the inclination and extent 
of the slope, and the impetus the mass acquires in 
sliding over it, which must carry it to some dis- 
tance beyond the edge of the mountain-wall, so 
that really the avalanche forms in its descent an 
arch. As the tracts immediately contiguous to the 
mountains are those which are least exposed to be 
interrupted by avalanches, the principal roads run 
through them, and most of the farm-houses are 
built there. The avalanches occur sometimes in 
mild winters, especially when they draw to a close, 
and are very frequent in the three months pre- 
ceding the summer solstice. They are stated not 
to take jplace in July and August, nor during hard 
frosts. They frequently cause a loss of life and 
property, but more of the former than the latter. 
Sometimes they bury the farm-houses with their 
inmates^ hut such accidents axe uol ix^Q^<^\:^.<k N^^- 
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cause these houses are commonly built in places 
where it is known by experience that avalanches 
rarely descend. Travellers, however, are frequently 
overwhelmed by these snow-masses. The inha- 
bitants have by experience ascertained the state of 
weather which commonly precedes the descent of 
avalanches ; and when such a state of the atmosphere 
continues for a few days, they do not stir abroad* 
Those who from urgent necessity are compelled to 
travel, take leave of their relations at parting with 
all the affecting circumstances of men about to 
encounter a certain death ; and well they may, if 
what was repeatedly stated to us be true, that a 
traveller who has but just escaped from an ava- 
lanche at his back, finds his progress suddenly 
stopped by the fall of another in front, which fills 
up the road before him. 

Many were the instances narrated to us of 
the dreadfiil effects of these avalanches. Some 
years ago one of them had fallen on a &rm- 
house and buried it with all its inmates. From a 
house situated on the other side of the river some 
people had witnessed this catastrophe. They called 
some of their neighbours in aid, and with their 
assistance they succeeded in removing a part of the 
snow, and in disengaging from it those who were 
buried, before any one of them had died for want 
of food or air. But those who had performed this 
act of hum&uitj^ when letuTmii^ \» iVi^vc homesi 
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vere overtaken by another avalanche, and all 
>erished. In the adjacent mountains many narrow 
^lens occur. They are mostly uninhabited, on 
.ceount of their great elevation above the sea and 
he coldness of the climate, and many of them are 
arely visited by the inhabitants. On one of these 
^lens, some years ago, a herd of reindeer, con- 
isting of between eighty and a hundred head, was 
bund dead on one spot, but their carcasses were 
till in good condition, not having undergone any 
[^pree of decomposition. All circumstances con- 
curred to prove that the death of these animals 
lad been caused by an avalanche, and the good 
iondition in which they were found in the midst of 
ummer, was with reason ascribed to their having 
mt lately been freed from the snow with which 
hey had been covered. That the volume of snow 
)rought down by these avalanches must sometimes 
)e enormous, we may infer firom the circumstance 
hat even at the end of August we passed several 
racts on which the snow had not yet been entirely 
lissolved, though the heat in the valley had been 
ufficient to bring the corn to perfect maturity. 

Another kind of destructive phenomena to which 
his part of Eomsdalen is subject, are the &lling 
'ocks. It does not appear that those mountain- 
ilips which from time to time occur in the Alps, 
md sometimes bury villages and cultivated tracts 
>f great extent, are known in I^ox^^^ \ ^\. \^9^N. 
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there are no instances of them on record. This is 
satis£ictorily accounted for by the different com- 
position of the mountains. By far the greatest 
part of the Alps consists of stratified rocks, the 
layers of which are differently affected by the 
moisture of the air and by water, and thus large 
parts of them may break off and fall down. But 
the mountains of Norway, at least along the west- 
ern coast, are all of primitive formation, and but 
few signs of stratification are apparent in them. 
Comparatively small pieces, indeed, are occasionally 
broken off firom the edges of the masses and hurled 
into the valley below. The largest which was 
pointed out to us was of the size of a small cot- 
tage. They will sometimes crush single farm- 
houses, and cover small tracts of cultivated land 
with stones and rubbish; but they rarely do any 
other mischief. It is, however, on record, that in 
1756 a very large rock detached itself from the 
high mountains surrounding the Lang Fiord, and 
that its fall was attended by very destructive effects. 
These effects were, however, not produced so much 
by the falling mass itself, as by the compression of 
the air, which rushed from below it on all sides 
with the force of a hurricane. Large forests and 
several agricultural establishments were completely 
broken down, and thirty-two persons are stated to 
have lost their lives by this catastrophe. The dis- 
ruptioQ of these rocky inaaaGJ& \xi"^Qr«w3 \& ^-^v 
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tly effected by water couverted into ice by long 
hard frosts, as was very sensibly explained to 
by the person who accompanied us as guide 
the Voring Foss. Whilst travelling through 
nsdalen several places were pointed out to us 
umbered with numerous loose stones, which we 
*e told were the fragments of these fallen rocks. 
;h spots are quite unavailable for agricultural 
poses, but we found them commonly overgrown 
h birch and alder. 

\js I am now going to take leave of that part of 
valley which is more properly called Roms- 
en, I shall add a few observations on its rural 
•nomy and population. It is an agricultural dis- 
^t, and yields good crops of rye, barley, and 
s ; but wheat does not succeed, on account of the 
our of the climate. Potatoes are also grown to 
irge extent, but flax only on a small scale, though 
)arently it thrives very well. The'^produce of 
! flax-fields is far from being sufficient for the 
isumption, and linens to a considerable extent 
! imported from Sweden. Cattle and horses are 
)t, but their number is limited by the compara- 
ely small extent of the meadows. As these ani- 
ls must for several months be fed in-doors, they 
|uire large quantities of fodder, and therefore 
ly a small number can be maintained, though the 
sture-grounds on the mountains are stated to be 
great extent. Thoug\i lYie m\v^\\a.xv\A <iw«Qsss& 

i 
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very little meat, they use a geat deal bf animal food, 
as fish is very abundant and extremely cheap. No 
portion of the Northern Seas is probably visited by 
larger shoals of cod and herring than the western 
coast of Norway, and fish therefore constitutes the 
principal food of the population of all the countries 
lying on it or in its vicinity. Great numbers of 
salmon are taken in the Bomsdalself, which river 
this fish ascends as far as Ormem. It cannot ad- 
vance fiirther, on account of the numerous cata- 
racts and rapids which occur above that place. We 
found the salmon excellent, and much superior in 
flavour to that which is taken in our rivers. 

The inhabitants of Bomsdalen are a tall, stout, 
and muscular race of men. The determination and 
firmness which they evince in all they do or say, 
show evidently that they have acquired a great de- 
gree of self-confidence by a continual exercise of 
their bodily strength and of their mental Unities. 
But this self-confidence does not degenerate into ft 
coarse rudeness or disrespect. Though their beha- 
viour in the beginning did not much prepossess us 
in their &,vour, they soon acquired our confidence 
and esteem by the openness of their character and 
their readiness to serve everybody to the extent of 
their means. I should not think it an easy task to 
point out a population which unites such firmness of 
character to such complete good nature, as I had an 
opportunity of observing m m'^ji^ VQ&\;dxi<(^^ ^mon^ 
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the inliabitaDts of this valley. Some of the far- 
mers appeared to have acquired a degree of know- 
ledge and information on many matters not imme- 
diately connected with the pursuits of their lives, 
which really excited my surprise, considering the 
isolated state of their situation. In every respect 
they appeared to me to be equal to the inhabitants 
of Hardanger Fiord, and much superior to the po- 
pulation of all the other parts of Norway I have 
become acquainted with. 

We were now entering on new scenes. A 
marked change in the country takes place at Or- 
mem. The mountains, which hitherto had kept at 
a distance of between a quarter and half a mile 
from the river, advanced at this place to its very 
bed. There remained along its bank a space hardly 
wide enough, for the road. At some places the 
road had really been laid in the bed of the foaming 
river, where it was supported and protected by 
massive walls built of stone. Below Ormem the 
Bomsdalself flows with a gentle current, whilst at 
some places it is almost imperceptible, and only at 
a few places and for short distances is it inter- 
rupted by rapids. But above that place the waters 
rush over the stony bed of the river like a torrent, 
tossing and foaming in their descent over nume- 
rous rapids and cataracts several feet in height ; 
but none of these water^ills is so considerable as to 
deserve to be particularly mentvow^^. Tt^fc ^^5\^ 
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above Ormem is so contracted, that it may be com- 
pared to a cleft, the whole width of which is occu- 
pied by the bed of the river. The mountain-masses 
enclosing this narrow glen have also undergone a 
change : they still rise with great steepness from 
the water's edge, but these acclivities do not attain 
the elevation of those of Bomsdalen. Their upper 
edge occurs at a height of a few hundred feet above 
the level of the river, and is contiguous to a slope 
presenting a greater or less inclination, which is 
evidently of considerable width, as the snow-covered 
mountains which lie at the back of this slope appear 
to begin only at a considerable distance from the nar- 
row glen in which the river runs. On this slope the 
£irm-houses are built: they are in general of a 
smaller size than those of Romsdalen, and the cul- 
tivated grounds surrounding them are commonly 
not of great extent. Still many of these buildings 
presented a good appearance, which is to be ascribed 
to the extent of their pasture-grounds and the fer- 
tility of their meadows. The rearing of cattle and 
the dairy seem here to be more attended to than 
the cultivation of the ground, and doubtless for 
good reasons. The view from some of these farm- 
houses must be very charming. 

I was greatly struck with the beauty of the view 

which was displayed before our eyes when we 

stopped before the inn of Ormem. Opposite that 

place, on the other side oi ^i)aft ^^\svai^3b!A<d^^ a 
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powerful stream, the Varmelf, descends over the 
broken declivity of a very high mountain. It is 
seen issuing from between the rocks which consti- 
tute the summit of the mountains, and far above 
the region which is overgrown with trees. Its 
meandering course between the dark rocks is dis- 
tinctly marked by the silvery-white colour of its 
waters, the effect of the foam arising from a conti- 
nual succession of cataracts and rapids. In reach- 
ing the wooded declivity it is lost among birch 
bushes, embellished by the splendid green colour 
of their foliage, and appears again when it has en- 
tered a close forest of fir-trees which covers the 
lower declivity, and among which a few large bends 
of the river are visible. Issuing from this forest it 
rushes down in a succession of falls over projecting 
rocks, and at the same time its waters are divided 
into two channels, which a little lower down 
unite again. They enclose a well-wooded island 
of charming appearance. At this very place some 
saw-mills have been erected, and two or three 
bridges are thrown over the abyss, in which the tor- 
rent descends roaring and foaming. These build- 
ings, when seen from Ormem, appeared to be 
enveloped in a peculiar kind of mist, arising from 
the minute division and dispersion of the waters in 
the air whilst they are precipitating over the rocks. 
The saw-mills and bridges appeared to be hanging 
in the air, and below them t\ife fvNet y^yw^ "^^ 
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RomsdaLself by a rapid, approaching in its effects 
to those of a cataract. Whilst gazing at this beauti- 
ful scene, I repeatedly asked myself, in Tain, if I 
could imagine anything the addition of which could 
increase its charms. 

At some distance from Ormem the valley of the 
Eomsdalself is so contracted that it has been fimnd 
impossible to continue the road along its banks. By 
a rather steep and long winding ascent we reached 
the slope lying above the mountain -walls, and on 
this slope the road continues to the Vale of Lessoe. 
Whilst travelling along this slope we had to our 
right a full view of the mountains south of the river, 
from whose steep sides numerous torrents descended, 
which imparted a degree of very peculiar anima- 
tion to their huge, bare, and dark masses. Farther 
on these declivities were less rapid, and their lower 
portion was clothed with fir and pine, but at their 
base was a narrow band of more lively hue, con- 
sisting of alder, birch, elm, <&c., which skirted the 
river. The changes produced in the prospect 
before us, by the different forms of the mountains 
and of their peaked summits, the sudden appear- 
ance of wooded tracts, with the different hues of 
their foliage, and the bends of the foaming river 
below us, were so numerous and frequently so un- 
expected, that they kept our eyes in constant occu- 
pation and our minds in continual excitement. 
Though many of these scenes 'WoxxVdi va. Q.\JcL«t ^:^>&nk- 
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tries have engaged the admiration of the looker- 
on, and left an indelible impression on his mind, 
most of them are already cancelled from my ima- 
gination. But I think I shall always preserve 
the impression of the landscape which was displayed 
before our eyes at a place called Bjornkleven. 
Opposite this place occurs a wide depression in 
the mountains skirting the Bomsdalself on the south. 
The whole depression is overgrown with a forest 
of pine and fir, over whose summits numerous 
cliffy rocks are seen rising, which have their tops 
crowned with a few trees of the same species. Out 
of this forest a river issues nearly in the middle of 
the depression, whose waters are carried to the 
Bomsdalself by a beautiful cataract. This cataract 
is not high when compared with many other cata- 
racts of Norway, but strikes the imagination with 
great force on account of the large volume of 
water which it pours into the river, and still more 
because the fall is divided into several smaller ones 
by ridges of rocks projecting from the mass over 
which it is precipitated. From Bjornkleven, which 
is many hundred feet above the level of the Boms- 
dalself, this cataract is seen to great advantage, 
and at the back of the woods which surround it 
the traveller discovers two rivers, and two valleys 
which have been cleared and are partly under cul- 
tivation, and partly used as meadows and pasture 
ground. High and apparently &\ft^^ msvyc^s^^ 
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surround this track. Between these scenes an 
observer the Ramma-elf (as the river is < 
above Bjornkleven) is running with great i 
tuosity in a dark valley, and rolling its waters 
rocks and shoals. It presents an almost un 
rupted sheet of foam. Both to the right a 
the left of the traveller numerous torrents 
their waters through narrow clefts over the 
vities of the mountains lying north of the riv 
that it appears as if they were laced with s 
ribands. Add to this, that, from the high elei 
on which Bjornkleven is situated, a view is obt 
of the table- land south of the river, where m 
high peaks of the description which characi 
the mountains of Bomsdalen raise their p< 
pinnacles to the skies, and resemble colossal st 
or dark towers built in the midst of a i 
splendid white snow, which covers the more 
portion of the table-land, and you will find n 
ficulty in forming a somewhat adequate idea 
great variety of sublime and interesting o 
which at this place are unfolded to the sight, 
looked at them in the beginning with a lively 
sure, but soon with feelings that partook rat 
solemnity. This was certainly to be attribu 
the small proportion of the soft and pie 
and the preponderance of stern -looking o 
composing the landscape before our eyes. 
that lam writing to you, 1 am Vtv^YvoadL V^ 
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that the solemnity which then pervaded our minds 
was the most proper feeling with wliich we could 
have terminated tiie long series of enjoyments 
which we owed to the numerous beauties of Roms- 
dalen. It was the last beautiful view which engaged 
our attention. The peaks of Romsdalen, which had 
been before our eyes ever since we left Molde, and 
which certainly had impressed on the scenery of 
that valley that sublimity by which it is distin- 
guished above all other parts of Norway, were now 
seen for the last time. They disappeared when we 
had advanced but a short distance beyond Bjorn- 
kleven. The rocky masses assumed now the com- 
mon character of the Norwegian mountains. They 
extended in a tame and almost unbroken line from 
one end of the horizon to the other, and the moun- 
tain scenery lost, for me at least, all its charms. 

From Bjornkleven the road continued to run on 
the slope of the northern mountains for a mile or 
a little more, when we reached Nystuen, a farm- 
house built at the western extremity of the Yale of 
Lessoe. This valley is separated from Eomsdalen by 
the hilly tract, which we now had left behind us, and 
which extends from Ormem to Nystuen, a distance 
of about ten miles. If I were to compare the Nor- 
wegian mountains with the Alps, I*should be dis- 
posed to compare this spot with the gorges by 
which, in the Alps, the larger valleys are connected 
with each other; but I cannot t^^oWftcX. \JwbX. ^ss^ 
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of these gorges is so narrow as the dark glen in 
which the Bamma-elf runs. The scenery, however, 
in the Norwegian gorge is infinitely more various, 
and almost every prospect strikes the mind much 
deeper than I have ever felt in the Alps. If I 
compare the scenery between Ormem and Nystuen 
with that of Eomsdalen itself, I confess that it is 
not equal in sublimity, but it presents a quick sac- 
cession of interesting objects. Bomsdalen has cer- 
tainly made a deeper and more lasting impresdon 
on me, but I am inclined to think that the amount 
of pleasurable feeling experienced was greater in 
passing from Ormem to Nystuen. 

We had now imperceptibly got into a colder 
climate. This was evident from the state of the 
crops, which in the vicinity of Nystuen were not 
yet fit to cut, while in Eomsdalen most of the &r- 
mers were already engaged in the labours of the 
harvest. This difierence in climate and vegetation 
is easily accounted for by the difference of the level 
between Ormem and Nystuen, which amounts to 
nearly 1500 feet. For the first-named place is 
only 483 feet above the sea-level, whilst Nystura 
is 1974 feet. 

Soon after we had left Nystuen we entered the 

Yale of Lessoe. The scenery underwent a sudden 

and total change. The sublime views which had 

hitherto presented themselves nearly at every 

point to which we cbanced to ^vce&t q^sx ^^s^ had 
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ill disappeared. The mountains on our left had 
entirely lost that character of steepness, which we 
bad till now been inclined to consider as peculiar 
to the Norwegian mountains. The whole moun- 
tain-mass had not indeed apparently diminished in 
elevation, and we still observed occasionally the 
higher parts to be covered with snow; but this 
snow-covered region was now placed at a great 
distance from the road on which we were travel- 
ling, and the intermediate space was occupied by 
wide and broken slopes. 

When we had proceeded about two miles beyond 
Nystuen, the valley, which we had entered, began 
to develop its character, which on the whole bore 
a resemblance to that of some of the larger valleys 
in the Alps. The most depressed portion was a 
level tract of considerable width, bordering on 
rocky masses which rose with a broken but rather 
gentle acclivity to the base of the higher moun- 
tains, which were visible at great distances. The 
mountains which enclose the Yale of Lessoe on the 
south preserved still in some degree the character 
of the Norwegian mountains, their acclivities being 
rather steep, but on the north of our road they 
rose with gentle ascents, which, as &r as we could 
observe, were at some places interrupted by nearly 
horizontal terraces. The level tract constituting 
the bottom of the valley varied from one to four 
miles in width, and the lowest part ol \\. '^^^ q^rn^.- 
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pied by lakes, connected with one another b; 
running waters. It was, however, difficult to gel 
such a view of the valley as to convey a correct 
idea of its formation, for the greatest part of iti 
surface is still covered with forests of fir and pine 
and a& our road lay almost entirely through thew 
woods, our view was limited. It was only now aiK 
then, and for a few moments, that we succeeded ii 
catching a glimpse of one of the lakes. 

When, on the 21st of August, we had fairly en 
tered the valley, and were travelling rather late ii 
the evening, we observed, when it had become dark 
a great number of fires dispersed over the leve 
portion of the valley and over some of the lowe 
declivities. This sight excited our surprise, bv 
on inquiry we were informed that these fires ha 
been lighted by the &,rmers to prevent the destmc 
tive efiects of the night-frost on the crops, whie 
were still standing and partly green. We wei 
told that such night-frosts occur almost ever 
year towards the end of August, and, when th 
weather is calm, that the plants are nipped, and th 
crops by two or three successive night-frosts en 
tirely destroyed, if the farmers do not light firef 
by the thick smoke of which the noxious effects c 
the firost are averted. This has commonly, but dc 
always, the desired effect. In the instance befoi 
us it was but partial. For when on the nes 
morning we continued o\it '^oxaiv^^ ^ \i^ isivsjid th 
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ground covered with a thick coating of rime, and 
many people were cutting the barley, though it 
was not yet quite ripe. The corn had suffered by 
the last night's frost, and they feared that the 
whole crop would be destroyed, while standing, if 
it were exposed to another night's frost. After 
having cut the green corn, they place the sheaves 
on stakes of wood, exposed to the full effects of the 
sun's rays, where the corn soon attains the state of 
complete ripeness, and is not subject to be damaged 
by night-frosts.^ 

After haying travelled a few miles in the Yale 
of Lessoe we came to the banks of a lake, called 
Lessoevaerksvand. It more resembles a large river 
running with a slow current than a lake. For it 
is hardly anywhere more than half a mile across, 
whilst in length it extends to more than ten miles. 
It was stated to us, that formerly, instead of its 
present shape, it consisted of a series of small lakes, 
which were afterwards by artificial means united 
into one sheet of water, so as to supply a greater 
command of water for some. iron- works erected in 
its vicinity, which, however, have since been aban- 
doned as unprofitable. This lake has obtained a 
certain celebrity on another account. It has at- 
tracted the attention of geologists who have tra- 
velled in Norway, because its waters run off in 
different directions and reach the sea at two points 
very distoDt from each other. "Biom. \)txft w«t!^- 
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western extremity of the lake the Ramma-elf i 
which, as I have frequently mentioned before, 
through Bomsdalen and enters the sea by tl 
Fiord. From the south>eastem end of the 
another river runs off, which at some dis 
lower down &lls into the Lessoevand, or Lai 
Lessoe. Thb lake discharges its waters int< 
Lake of Miosen by the Langen-elf, and froi 
last-mentioned lake the waters are carried h 
Skagerrack by the G-lommen-elf. Thus the ^ 
issuing from the Lessoevaerksvand reach the i 
two points at least three hundred miles distant 
each other. This is certainly a &ct which 
not frequently occur, and on this account has ; 
excited much interest. In this instance it is ' 
to be the effect of a very remarkable depre 
which traverses the whole mountain-region of 
way in a direction from north-west to south 
between the lis Fiord and Lake Miosen. 
depression consists of three valleys, Bomsc 
Lessoe, and Langen, and two gorges formin{ 
connexion between them. The Yale of L 
which occupies its middle, is the most elevatei 
Lessoevaerksvand being more than two thoi 
feet above the sea-level ; but this valley U 
nearly a thousand feet below the line where 
cease to thrive, and admits even of the cultiv 
of grain ; though, as I mentioned before, the 
are subject to be annually deataro^^Vsi^ m^v5 
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The depression just mentioned is of great import- 
ance for the internal communication of the coun- 
try. For the road running along this line lies in 
its whole l^igth through agricultural districts, and 
miites two distant regions which could hardly com- 
municate with each other in any other way, as they 
are separated by high mountains of immense ex- 
tent, the greatest portion of which does not lose its 
snowy covering even at the end of the hottest sum- 
mer. 

As the scenery of the country through which 
we were travelling did not attract any considerable 
abare of our attention, we were at full liberty to 
direct our attention to the state of its cultivation 
and the condition of its inhabitants. The soil of the 
Yale of Lessoe consists of a fine sand, with which, 
at some places, a comparatively small portion of 
day is mixed. As such a soil can possess but an 
indifferent degree of fertility, we were ratlier sur- 
prised at the number of &rm-houses we passed, and 
among which we observed several which in most 
other parts of Norway would have been considered 
as substantial. We inferred from this circum- 
stance that the farmers in this valley must be well 
off, and were surprised at finding that all the build- 
ings were unsightly, having a gray and bleached 
appearance. In asking for the reason, we were told 
that this unsightly colour was the effect of fine 
jparticles of sand sticking to tlae \«q^<^xln«^X^« 
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The fine sand of the soil is frequently raised intt 
the air by the strong gales which at certain season 
prevail in thb valley, and when thus impelled wit! 
force towards the walls, it sticks fiist, and impart 
to the buildings the uncouth appearance wfaic! 
had struck us. On examining the walls themsdva 
we found that this information was correct. 

Considering the small degree of fertility the m 
is possessed of, we were rather surprised at seeio 
that those crops which had not been damaged fa 
the frosts of the preceding nights were tolerabl 
heavy and promising. We were soon made awai 
that this was not the effect of any particular qpi 
lity of the soil, but of the great care and indosti 
with which the farmers contrive to supply the sc 
with that quantity of moisture without which, 
should think, no corn nor any other kind of eatab 
vegetables could be raised in this valley. To o 
tain this important object they employ differs 
means, one of which evinces a considerable degr 
of observation and ingenuity. By a curious co 
trivance they have succeeded in converting i 
great quantity of snow which annually &lls 
this valley, into a source of fertilization. F 
that purpose they erect on the slopes of the hi 
and mountains low and short hedges of sticks, I 
hind which, in winter, the drift-snow accumulal 
to a great depth. These large and compact masf 
resist for a much longer time ^e ^\«aKAN*\sk!si,^^ 
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af the sun's rays, than the slight covering of snow 
which is ^read over the open country. At the 
back of the hedges large lumps of snow are still 
found I when the other parts of the valley have been 
free from snow for several weeks. Whilst these 
lumps are dissolving by a slow process, the sandy 
and dry soil has sufficient time for imbibing all the 
moisture resulting from this melting, and thus it 
eontinuesjn a moist state until the corn has attained 
such a height that it can prevent the evaporation 
of that portion of moisture which is sdll required 
to bring the crops to maturity. At several places 
we observed eight or ten of such hedges running 
pazallel to each other, and only a few yards apart. 
Before 1 saw these contrivances, I had formed the 
opinion that many parts of northern Europe, which 
have a soil consisting of sand or gravel, would be 
mere wastes if they were not fertilized by the 
heavy £tlls of snow in winter, but I had never ob- 
served at any place any artificial means employed 
ioT economizing this source of fertility. Yet I 
diould think that at many other places similar 
means could be practised with great advantage 
to the crops. 

These contrivances, however, cannot be success- 
fully employed in those parts of the valley which 
are quite level. At such places the &rmers make 
use of means similar to those which in warm cli« 
lo&tes are used for the irrigation o£ \Xv^ ^xjNJcl^^^^ 
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fields during the dry season. They bring by means 
of wooden pipes the water of distant rivulets to such 
places as require a supply of moisture* We saw 
a great number of such pipes, and at many places 
they crossed each other in every direction. Some 
of them ran across the road on which we were tra- 
velling. The greater number of these passed under 
the road, but a few were conducted at some dis^ 
tance above its level, and these were supported by 
frames of wood. 

Having before me such striking instances of in- 
dustry and ingenuity applied to increase the pro^ 
duce of an indifferent soil, I did not wonder at the 
farmers having succeeded in bringing their lands 
into such a condition, that the crops of barley,. oats, 
and potatoes which they raise, are sufficient for 
the consumption of the population, which appears 
to be larger than could be expected. But when 
they have the misfortune of losing their crops by 
early night-frosts, they are obliged to get their 
seed and bread- corn from Yeblungsnses, which is 
about sixty miles distant, or even from Molde, 
which is thirty miles farther off. 

The number of farm-houses increased as we ap- 
proached the lake called Lessoevand, a fine sheet 
of water, at many places more than two miles across, 
and extending more than fifteen miles in the Ion* 
gitudinal direction of the valley. Its sight relieved 
the dulness which had taken ^oaaeaavjia ^i \a vai 
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dng an extensive forest of sombre pines, 
was interrupted only at a few places by 
farm-houses, and cultivated spots of no very 
\ing aspect. The banks of the lake presented 
inual succession of farm-houses, fields, and 
ws. Through this country we passed before 
rived at the parsonage of Lessoe, whose 
I, though but small, makes a conspicuous 
in the landscape, which otherwise has but 
tractions. It stands on the summit of a sand- 
hich is considerably elevated above the level 
surrounding country. 

I see that we have now entered into the very 
)f the mountain-region of Norway. We shall 
t of it by another route. We intend to con- 
)ur journey to-morrow to Trondhjem. This 
•obably be the most fatiguing portion of our 
y, as we have to cross over that extensive 
iin-region which is known by the name of 
Field, 
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Letter the Seventh. 

Domaas — ^The Dovre Field—Fogstaen— Jerkind— Eongi- T 
Told— Opdal — Orkeldalen — Gunldalen — Flaae — Srerre- U 
berg— Trondl^em — Leerfossen — JonsTaod — Selboe Soe. 

Drondf^em (Drontheim)t Sept. Wk. 

Within these few last days I have adyanced more 
than a hundred miles &rther to the north, but I 
may properly say that I have been approadnng 
you all the while. For in four or five days we in- 
tend to embark in a vessel bound to Hull, and thus 
I have every hope of soon enjoying your agreeable 
company, and of profiting by your instructive con* 
versation. 

Our journey from Lessde to this place has not 
been the least agreeable part of our tour in 
Norway, though we have traversed regions of 
less striking features. Our departure £rom Lessue 
was delayed for two days by bad weather. The 
calm, which had lasted for several days, and was 
attended by clear and cold nights, and great heat 
during the day, terminated with stormy gales and 
much rain. During this boisterous weather there 
was a considerable fall of snow on the mountains, 
and we were told that \Yve "Dwi^ ^\s^ ^ould 
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probably already have put on its wintry dress, 
and that in traversing that region we should 
suffer a good deal from the cold. 

We departed on the 29th of August. Our 
road took us first through the cultivated fields by 
which the banks of the Lake of Lessoe are lined. 
At most places people were still busy in getting 
in the harvest. Whilst we were feasting our eyes 
on these animated rural scenes, the mountains 
lying north of the lake had imperceptibly drawn 
nearer its margin and the valley had become 
narrower. Though our view had thus become 
more confined, the scenery had rather improved? 
as the gentle slopes of those hills were mostly well 
wooded. We soon arrived at the place where the 
lake has only the width of a moderate river, and 
where the Lougen-elf issues from it. Here the 
bottom of the valley is less than half a mile in 
width, and it is in this place that the gorge begins, 
which connects the Yale of Lessoe with that of 
the Lougen. The road does not continue in the 
bottom of the gorge, but ascends the northern 
declivity, along which it runs for several miles. 
The view from this elevation is very captivating. 
The gorge is not so narrow as that between Lessde 
and Romsdalen, and on the level tract at its 
bottom are numerous small neat farm-houses, and 
the cultivated fields follow each other in an almost 
umnterrupted succession^ At the same \!\\sy&\>Dk^ 
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Lake of Lessoe in its whole extent, with the nu- 
merous farm-houses on its banks, and in the midst 
of them the little church standing at a considerable 
elevation above the green fields, are in sight. For 
a long time I had not looked over such an extent 
of cultivation, and as it was on all sides enclosed 
with woods, at the back of which the high snow- 
capped mountains were visible at a distance, the 
whole formed a well defined landscape, which by 
its great variety and its well marked and well dis- 
posed features, filled us with delight. 

These scenes disappeared at once, as the road 
descended into a deep valley, through which a 
mountain-stream, the Jora-elf, pours down its 
waters. The valley is so narrow, that there is 
no lev^l tract on the banks of the river, which 
forces its way through rocky mountains, whose 
declivities are somewhat steep, but overgrown 
with a close forest of coniferous trees. I do not 
think that I ever saw pines and firs of such a size 
as those with which the sides of this glen were 
clothed. The view it presents is sombre, but not 
without sublimity, and such as in the background 
of a picture would not fail to meet the admiration 
of a connoisseur of the picturesque. 

A short but steep ascent brought us to Domaas. 
This is an inn built on the northern declivity of 
the gorge, at a considerable elevation. Here it 
became evident that the sc^uet^ q^ >iJttfe <5M^\sta?^ ^^ 
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ndergone a total change. We were still 
n mountains whose summits were encum- 
with snow-fields, but none of the peaks of 
alen were visible, and the upper edge of the 
lins formed a continuous unbroken line, 
scarcely attracted a moment's attention. But 
!ep and bare acclivities of the rocks had 
e disappeared, and were replaced by wooded 
r, as fall and rich as any in the world. The 
ties of the mountains were overgrown with 
lous forests. Between the snow on the top 
e woods was only a narrow band of dark 
and below this band the slope was clothed 
irch, whose lively green was verging to a 
tint in consequence of the cold nights which 
eceded our departure from Lessoe. The 
of this tract contrasted very strikingly with 
rk rocks above, and the sombre hue of the 
d fir, which covered the middle region of 
3es, and extended nearly to their bases, which 
othed with ash, mountain-ash, alder, willow, 
ler trees of a more lively green. The woods, 
T, did not meet at the bottom of the valley, 
re there divided from each other by a strip 
ivated ground, on which the ripe corn was 
inding here and there, interrupted by mea- 
ixhibiting all the splendour of the most 
jreen. Thus all the colours which impart 
to a Jandscape were dvspVa.'^e.^ \i^^^x^ ^xa 
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eyes. Add to this, that a part of the lake of 
LessOe was still visible, and that a fine glitterii^ 
stream wound in numerous convolutions thrcmgh 
the middle of the landscape, hiding at one point 
its waters behind the woods, and at another sar- 
rounding the fields and meadows by a bold sweep, 
and you may conceive that the view from Dom~ 
aas was one of the finest we had seen. 

Domaas is situated at the southern termination 
of the Dovre Field : we were now to traverse that 
extensive mountain region, and to change the 
direction in which we were travelling. . From 
Molde to this place our route had lain through the 
great valley, and we had travelled to the south- 
east, but now we were to go to the north, and to 
enter one of the most elevated regions of the north 
of Europe. The Dovre Field is an immense table- 
land, which connects the extensive mountains 
which cover the western districts of Norway with 
that chain of mountains which traverses the Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula in its length, and is known by 
the name of EJolen. The greatest dimension of 
the table-land of the Dovre Field lies east and 
west, and we had to cross it from south to north. 
The distance was stated to be, in a straight line, 
more than forty miles, but along the road we 
had to travel it exceeds fi fly. The upper sur- 
face of this extensive mountain-tract varies in ele- 
vation between three thousand ^ud ^\^ >^Q\^sg^d 
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feet above the sea. As it lies between 62° and 
63° of latitude, you may imagine that its climate 
must be very cold ; and so it is. For nine mouths 
of the year frost is almost continually experienced, 
and frequently for many days and even weeks, in 
a very intense degree. During the remainder of 
the year, from the beginning of June to the end 
of August, snow occasionally falls, and the weather 
is almost without intermission cold, boisterous, 
and rainy. The upper surface of the table- land b 
in general so free from prominent eminences and 
deep depressions, that it may be called level, irre- 
gularities of outline of any magnitude being very 
seldom met with in the western districts ; however, 
there are several high peaks, which seem to be a 
continuation of the numerous pointed pinnacles 
which surround the Yale of Romsdalen. On the east 
of the road there are no such isolated rocky masses 
to be seen. The vegetation is extremely scanty, 
the rocks being either quite bare or covered with 
mosses or swamps. There are, however, some 
spots overgrown with birch or willow ; but these 
trees, from the rigour of the climate, acquire only 
diminutive size. The birch-trees hardly evei 
attain the height of three, or at the most of four 
yards ; their stems are crooked and full of knotty 
excrescences. The willows and alder-trees are less 
frequent, and not so high as the birch. The more 
elevated parts of this region aie ^^^^«» ^^^-s^ssw^ 
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with snow, and even in the lower there are only a 
few narrow depressions, where the grass springs in 
summer and affords pasture for a few head of 
cattle. Cultivation is of course quite out of the 
question. 

Such is the nature of the country which we 
were now about to traverse. When the wide ex- 
tent of this region, its rigorous climate all the year 
round, and the total want of everything necessary 
for the subsistence of man and beast, are taken into 
consideration, it would seem that none can under- 
take the passage without exposing himself to some 
considerable danger of perishing either from cold 
or hunger; but as the most fertile districts of 
Norway lie to the south and north of the Dovre 
Field, a communication between them, across the 
table-land, must have been opened at a very remote 
period ; though the number of lives which have 
been lost in traversing it must have been great. 
To prevent such a loss of life, one of the humane 
kings, of which Norway appears to have had many, 
erected along the road crossing the table-land four 
stations, called fiddstuer in the language of the 
natives, and endowed them with a certain yearly 
revenue. They are about ten miles distant from 
each other, and consist of houses of wood, con- 
taining two or three large rooms, of which one is 
set apart for travellers. In these stations the 
traveUeTy when nearly kiWed \>^ c^M, xmk^ ^da 
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large fire, which soon restores his benumbed limbs 
to their usual activity, and the first necessaries of 
life. How many lives may have been saved by 
the wise foresight and calculating humanity of 
King Egsdein I He erected these staticMis in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, whilst other 
Christian princes directed their energies almost 
exclusively to the spilling of the blood of their 
subjects for the purpose of conquering the Holy 
Land from its Mohammedan usurpers. 

We ascended the table-land by passing from 
Domaas to Fogstuen, the firist of the fieldstuer. 
The road did not run in a ravine, but in a wide 
and flat depression, enclosed by rocks, which 
hardly anywhere rose to an elevation of three 
hundred feet. Its surface was nearly level, but it 
rose almost continually, though this rise was hardly 
anywhere perceptible except at the very beginning. 
The lower part of this depression was mostly 
wooded with pine. As soon as we had left these 
behind us we found the ground covered with snow. 
I cannot convey to you the impression I felt when 
all at once we found ourselves surrounded on 
every side with the appearances of winter, when 
only two hours before the country had displayed 
all the richness of vegetation attending the early 
part of autumn. In a short time we got used, of 
course, to the sight of the winter landscape, but 
it was not so easy to accustom out ia^w^ Vs^ "^'^ 
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increased degree of cold. If the country surround- 
ing us had offered ten times as many charmis as it 
did, we could hardly have enjoyed these scenes. 
It presented, however, very little to attract our 
attention. At one or two places we rose nearly 
to the level of the table-land, so as to have a view 
of its surface. It extended on all sides as a plain 
of dazzling snow reaching to the horizon. It was 
not quite level, but the low eminences which 
occurred on it could only be compared to the long 
swell of the sea agitated by a moderate wind. 
Before we reached Fogstuen snow began to fall, 
and it was attended by a strong north-western gale, 
whose keenness was far from being pleasant to our 
feelings, accustomed as they had been for several 
weeks to the impressions of a hot summer. 

In the fieldstuer our sensations were soon restored 
to a pleasant equilibrium by a blazing fire of birch 
boughs and dry twigs. We did not mind the 
storm which raged without, and enjoyed to its full 
extent that pleasure which is always experienced, 
when the body has been disagreeably affected, as 
soon as the unpleasant sensation is removed. As 
there had been much frost during the night, we 
were on the following morning advised not to con- 
tinue our travel in a cabriolet, but in sledges. We 
were assured that there had been sufficient snow 
and frost on the table-land to admit of this manner 
of travelling safely, whicVi was TXiwc\i V>^\.\«t %&a:^\»i 
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for the road than wheeled vehicles. The frost 
had continued for several days, and the ice on the 
lakes and watercourses was said to be strong 
enough to bear the horses and sledge. Having 
consented to this change, an addition to our 
clothing was next proposed ; our dress being 
observed not to be of such a description as to pro- 
tect us sufficiently against the inclemency of the 
weather which at this season prevails on the table- 
land. Our experience of yesterday gave weight to 
the arguments of our landlord, but the equipment 
proposed appeared to us at first so strange, that it 
was only after some hesitation that we were induced 
to adopt it. We had to put over our boots another 
pair made of sheepskin, and over our heads a large 
cap made of the same material ; the latter was pro-^ 
vided with two lappets, of which one was tied 
under the chin, and the other under the nose, and 
extended over our foreheads to the eye-brows, so 
that nothing was uncovered except the eyes them- 
selves. Our hands were not forgotten. We were 
obliged to put on a pair of gloves of immense size. 
They were also made of sheepskin, and so large 
that they reached over the elbows nearly to the 
shoulders, and they were tied together by a thong 
on our backs. Having in this way secured the 
extremities from the effects of the cold, the whole 
equipment was completed by a large wolfskin tied 
round our bodies. When we -wet^ >iW^ VSJ^ 
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arrayed, we could not help laughing at each othei 
for we appeared to have entirely lost the shape • 
human beings. We certainly, much more resembk 
the Esquimaux in their full winter dress, than ai 
person living on our own happy island. 

It was rather late when we left Fogstuen. Snc 
still continued to fall, but it was not heavy, and i 
were able to distingubh objects at a small distanc 
Two or three times we got sight of die gre 
mountain called the Sneehatten (Hat of Snow 
which was on the west of our road. We proceed 
more rapidly than yesterday, the sledges beii 
light and the horses in good condition, and ti 
road good and level. It continued in the flan 
wide and level valley through which we had go 
the day before, and we passed with safety orer ti 
ice of three or four small lakes ; though I confc 
that I was not quite free from fear, when I o 
served the ice bending under the weight of t 
horses, so that it appeared that we went up hi! 
but it did not break. On the level ground su 
rounding these lakes were some thickets of bin 
and alder, but they had already been bereft of th< 
summer dress by the frost, and were partially buri' 
under the snow. After having travelled throu{ 
this valley for about ten miles, we entered a ravin 
which was thickly overgrown with dwarf birc 
and at the end of which we reached Jerkind, t\ 
second Seldstuer. 
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We did not stop long at this place, but con- 
tinued to travel on to Kongsvold, the next field- 
stuer. Beyond Jerkind the Sneehatten appeared 
in all its grand but rude sublimity. This great 
mountain rises in a pyramidical shape to an eleva- 
tion of more than three thousand feet above its 
base, and to more than seven thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea. Its summit is covered with 
snoWy and snow surrounds its base also in large 
fields, but the steepness of its declivities prevents 
the snow at many places from lodging there firmly, 
and at such spots only is the black naked rock 
visible. We had this mountain before our eyed 
whilst we were ascending a rising ground, at the 
top of which we attained the highest part of the 
road, which lies nearly due east of the Sneehatten, 
and is about four thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea. We found at this place a level plain of 
moderate extent, in the midst of which a wooden 
gate is built to indicate the boundary-line between 
the two provinces of Aggershuus and Trondhjem. 
A short distance beyond this plain we found that 
the watercourses began to run northward, and 
that the table-land presented a less uniform aspect. 
We soon arrived at a steep descent, by which we 
reached a deep and narrow ravine, resembling a 
bare rent, through which a moimtain stream, the 
Driv-elf, which originates on the eastern declivity 
of the Sneehatten^ runs dowum\Xi^%»X.N^<^>^^' 
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The bottom of this ravine is hardly wide enough to 
contain the waters of the torrent There were 
some places which were not occupied by the bed 
of the river, but these were almost everywhere en- 
cumbered by large fragments of rocks, which 
doubtless had been detached from the contiguous 
mountains. These loose rocks were of much larger 
size than those which had fallen under our observa- 
tion in the valley of the Voring Foss and in Roms- 
dalen. In many places these rocks had nearly 
choked up the narrow valley, and compelled the 
river to find its way between them with so many 
bends, that its course formed a truly serpentine 
line. We were obliged to follow the bed of the 
river, and had it not been covered with ice, I think 
that it would have been impossible to proceed, as 
we were continually crossing it from one side to 
the other. The mountains on both sides rose with 
a nearly perpendicular acclivity to a stupendous 
height, certainly to more than a thousand feet, and 
presented dark rocks, apparently quite bare of any 
kind of vegetation, and even of snow. Though our 
progress in the morning had been quick, it was 
rather slow in this valley on account of the impedi- 
ments caused by the &,llen rocks, and we arrived 
at Kongsvold as night fell. This fieldstuer is built 
in the midst of the valley of the Driv, and sur- 
rounded by mountains of great elevation. As 
j^ongsvold ia not more tWn l\it«^ V)My(»»xid feet 
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above the sea-level, we had descended during the 
afternoon about one thousand Sive hundred feet. 

The road between Kongsvold and Drivstuen 
continued to run in the narrow glen of the Driv- 
elf, partly on the ice of the river, and partly near 
its banks, which were covered with a thick layer 
of snow. As this part of the glen is less elevated 
above the sea than that over which we had 
passed the day before, the frost had been less in- 
tense, and the ice had not everywhere attained a 
firmness sufficient to bear the weight of the horses : 
at several places it gave way, and the horses 
plunged into the water. The water not being deep, 
there was no danger, but the poor animals were 
seized by a violent trembling, and we had some 
trouble in extricating them from their situation. 
The valley is so exceedingly narrow, and the 
mountains so steep and so elevated, that their sum- 
mits could not be seen ; but the immense frag- 
ments of rocks which were lying in our way, and 
had been detached from the mountains, impressed 
us with the conviction that the mountains here must 
attain an immense elevation. 

Before we arrived at Drivstuen the valley began 
to be somewhat wider, and was less encumbered 
with fragments of rocks. At some places the level 
ground between the mountains was three hundred 
yards across. Drivstuen is not a single inn, but a 
hamlet. As it is still more ttiaa Vno XXvovs^sA*^^ 
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hundred feet above the sea, its climate is too cold to 
bring to maturity any kind of grain or vegetable 
yielding food for man ; but in the valley, as well 
as on some declivities of the adjacent mountains, are 
excellent pastures, which enable the inhabitants to 
keep a considerable number of cattle and horses. 
The accommodation was consequently here much 
better than in the other fieldstuer. 

The following day we still continued travelling 
in the same valley. It grew by d^rees wider, 
and we met from time to time small farm-houses, 
whose inmates derived their subsistence from the 
pioduce of a few head of cattle and horses. The 
mountains also enclosing the valley here undergo 
a change. Those on the east of the valley decrease 
considerably in elevation. Their acclivities are 
very irregular, and commonly broken by gentle 
slopes or short terraces, on which good pasture is 
said to be found, but a portion of them is wooded. 
These masses formed a striking contrast with those 
on the other side of the valley, which still rise to 
an immense height, and with a regular acclivity, 
the whole of which is visible from the valley be- 
low. Near their base they were clothed with pine- 
trees, which higher up gave way to birch woods, 
above which snow-fields of great extent were seen ; 
but the most elevated part of the mountains pre- 
sented only dark rocks, the steepness of the masses 
preventing the snow from ad\iwii^ Xa \Xi^\si« I 
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think the mountains cannot be inferior in height to 
those enclosing Romsdalen ; but perhaps I may- 
have been deceived in my estimate respecting their 
elevation, by their acclivities being regularly di- 
vided into regions. The impression they made on 
my mind was certainly as great as that I received 
in Romsdalen, which must however, I think, be 
mainly ascribed to their continuity ; for they ex- 
tend from Drivstuen to Opdal, a distance of nearly 
fifteen miles, in an apparently straight line, and 
without any visible break. The bottom of the 
valley, which above Drivstuen had been quite 
destitute of trees, except a few alder bushes, began 
to be wooded a short distance below Drivstuen, and 
as these woods consisted almost exclusively of 
Scotch fir, they added a striking feature to the 
winter landscape. This part of the valley of the 
Driva has a very gentle ascent, the diflTerence of 
level between Drivstuen and Opdal not much ex- 
ceeding a hundred feet. 

Opdal is still more than 2000 feet above the 
sea-level. The climate is therefore too cold for 
the growth of grain. It is cultivated on a few 
fields, but the crops are still more precarious than 
those in the Vale of Lessoe. This place is con- 
sidered as being situated at the northern termina- 
tion of the Dovre Field, and there is some reason 
for this assumption. On the west of the road, in* 
deed, the liig-h. mountains of t\ve\a}a\&A3axA<i«o5c^^ 
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to be covered with snow^ even north of the vale of 
the Driv-elf, and terminate only on approaching 
the shores of the Trondhjems Fiord, but on the 
east of the road they terminate on a line running 
nearly east of Opdal. The country north of this 
line can certainly not be looked upon as forming a 
part of the table-land. Though in some countries 
it would be considered as a mountain region, in 
Norway, and especially in the vicinity of the 
Dovre Field, it deserves only to be called hilly, 
though some of these hills attain an elevation on 
which neither trees nor bushes thrive. The sur- 
face of this tract is much more broken than that 
of the table-land, where level tracts of great extent 
are met with ; whilst this hilly r^on» if the bot- 
toms of the valleys are excepted, presents nothing 
but a continual succession of ascents and descents. 
On leaving Opdal we reached, by a short ascent, 
a valley of a somewhat peculiar form and descrip- 
tion. It extends from Opdal eastward along the 
base of the elevated mountains of the Dovre Field, 
which lie south of it. On the north it is enclosed 
by a range of elevated hills, lying nearly parallel 
to the table-land, which, probably, nowhere at- 
tain a height of 1000 feet above the bottom of 
the valley. As, however, the valley itself is in 
general more than 20|(X) feet above the sea, the 
most elevated portion of these hills is above the 
line where trees thrive. TYiB -veXVe^ \\a^ Sj^ ^ 
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considerable extent. Its level sur&ce, enclosed 
by the above-mentioned mountains, is about four 
miles wide ; but it is not quite level, as it consists 
of two inclined planes, which meet each other near 
the middle of the valley, and whose inclination is 
perceptible to the eye. The whole of this valley 
is overgrown with an apparently uninterrupted 
forest of Scotch fir. Here and there a small 
isolated house might be seen among the trees and 
near the base of the northern hills. It appears 
that this valley can only be used as pasture ground. 
I think that the interminable fir-forest must make 
a very disagreeable impression on persons travelling 
through it in summer, which we, however, did not 
experience, as the white covering of snow which 
was spread over the landscape imparted some relief 
to the dark forests and the rocky masses visible 
between the trees. Before we left the valley^ 
which is upwards of nine miles long, we were aware 
that we were approaching the end of this wintry 
region. The snow began to disappear from the 
ground, and we were obliged to exchange our 
sledge for a cabriolet. 

Soon afterwards we descended into a lower val* 
ley, where we found summer still asserting its do- 
minion over cultivated fields. This valley is called 
Orkeldalen, and through it runs the Orkel-el£ The 
sudden passage from winter to summer made a 
strong impression on us, and out ^^aa\a«^ ^^^ ^^^ 
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more enhanced when from our somewhat elevated 
road our eyes fell on numerous groups of persons 
dispersed over the fields, and busy in cutting and 
carrying the com. On many fields the com was 
still standing, and the harvest had only begun a 
few days before, though the valley, at the place 
where we crossed it, is not much more than 1000 
feet above the sea. Everything appeared at once 
changed. Even the hills enclosing the valley 
afforded a differient aspect. Their gentle declivi* 
ties were clothed with spruce-fir, which impart to 
the scenery a much greater charm than the 
Scotch fir, partly on account of the more lively 
green of its foliage, but still more by the pe- 
culiar way in which its branches are arranged, 
spreading downwards from the stem of the tree, 
almost like those of the weeping-willow. The 
foliage adheres to the under side of the branches, 
and when the snow has settled on the upper side 
of the branches it forms a white line, under which 
the foliage is hanging like a fringe of lively green. 
As there had been a fall of snow on the higher 
part of the preceding hills in the night, many of 
the spruce-fir presented this interesting appearance. 
We had not long to enjoy thb scene. Having 
crossed the valley of Orkeldalen, we began again 
to ascend. This brought us into another valley^ 
Sognesdalen, whose surface at and near the ascent 
was still covered witb snow^ \>w\. \>ie %ci\. yA^j^^ it 
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)efore Me had travelled a mile. The numerous 
jhanges which the landscape had undergone before 
irriving in this valley had been sudden, and the 
nore impressive on that account. Here we had to 
jxperience a gradual change, which at every step 
vsis an improvement. The valley extends from 
louth to north for about fifteen miles, to accom- 
)lish which it took us ftearly five hours. In this 
ime we passed through all the changes of nature 
)y which, in the regular course of the seasons, 
Jointer is converted into summer. None of these 
ihanges were sudden, but one passed gradually 
nto the other, nearly in the same way as is repre- 
ented by dissolving views. At the southern ex- 
remity of the valley, as I mentioned before, the 
Tound was still covered with snow, which the 
rost of the preceding night had converted into 
;e. All nature around appeared rigid and ex- 
austed. At no great distance, however, the 
now disappeared from the bottom of the valley, 
nd soon we got sight of groves composed of 
eciduous trees, which had partly preserved their 
)liage, but its colour had been changed by the 
old of the preceding nights. Between them the 
round was clothed with the brightest green, 
tefore we had arrived at the middle of the valley, 
^e had left behind us all the appearances of winter. 
lU the vegetation surrounding us was in full 
ig-our. We had, however, ovexVfc^'^^^ ^^ «^^\s»%* 
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Instead of observing the first vigorous exertions of 
nature to infuse new life into the vegetable world, 
and to renew the hopes of the husbandman, we 
found that it had completed its operations, and 
that the husbandman was already gathering its 
bounteous gifts. The number of people oagaged 
in the labour of the harvest increased as we de- 
scended the valley, and the pleasure we felt in 
looking at this joyful activity attained its height 
when, at the termination of the stage, we arrived 
in Guuldalen, where we found ourselves in the 
midst of a country presenting the highest state of 
cultivation, and over which were scattered numer- 
ous farming establishments, and groups of people 
busily employed in securing the bounties of Pro- 
vidence. I confess that this was one of the 
pleasantest days of the whole tour, and Sognes- 
dalen will always remain a prominent object among 
my recollections of Norway. The changes ve 
had observed in traversing it must mainly be 
ascribed to its gentle descent, which indeed is of 
considerable extent. At its southern extremity it 
is probably more than two thousand feet above the 
sea, whilst at the place where it unites to Gnul- 
dalen its elevation does not exceed five hundred 
feet. The hills which enclose the valley did not 
occupy much of my attention ; they rise, if my recol* 
lection is accurate, but to a moderate elevation, and 
their gentle slopes were mcseAiXi^ wex^g^^rB. '^\Sh 
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spruce-fir, whilst some patches of snow were visible 
on their summits. 

The remainder of our road to Trondhjem was 
almost entirely through the valley of the Guul-elf 
or Guuldalen. This is certainly one of the finest 
valleys I have ever seen. I am not speaking of 
its scenery ; for in that respect it can by no 
means be compared with Homsdalen, or some of 
the valleys of the Alps. But I cannot recollect 
to have seen any valley which is superior in fer- 
tility and cultivation. Its soil consists of that 
mixture of clay and loam with other more light 
earthy matter, which appears necessary in this 
climate to produce the highest degree of fertility, 
and which recompenses the labour bestowed on 
its cultivation. Here we were travelling, for the 
first time in Norway, through a cultivated country, 
not interrupted by wastes, copses, meadows, or 
pasture-ground. The corn-fields were contiguous to 
each other, and extended to the very limits of our 
sight. Among them were dispersed, here single 
farmsteads of very respectable aspect, and there 
hamlets consisting of several neat houses. From 
time to time we observed a church, or a cluster 
of houses large enough to be called a village. 
The road did not run in the bottom of the valley, 
but on the declivity of the hills which enclose it 
on the east. As we thus were nearly always two 
or three hundred feet above \ta \io\.\«ai, -^^ ^tx^-^^j^ 
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oootinually a full view of the country and th^ 
hills which enclosed it, and found that they also 
exhibited a great de^i^ree of beauty. Only a few 
of the higher summits Were altogether destitute 
of trees or bushes. The upper part of their gentle 
slope was thickly overgrown with birch, whose 
leaves showed by their yellow colour that they bad 
experienced the eflRects of a colder season than that 
of the valley below. But their hue contrasted 
strilLin^ly with the dark*green colour of the spruce- 
firs, which covered the greater' part of tto decli- 
vities, and in some parts extended to the veiy 
margin of cultivation, but at other places were 
separated from it by a narrow band of other woods, 
consisting of ash, alder, aspen, mountaih-ash, <&c., 
which had for the most part still preserved- all the 
original lively green colour of their foliage. These 
beautiful scenes received also an additional anima- 
tion from the bustle attending the labours of the 
harviest. In- many places we obiserved "files of men 
occupied in cutting the com, and they were fol- 
lowed by rows of wom^, who were bnilied in bind" 
ittg the cut-down corn into leaves, whilst others 
were placing them together in heaps^ that the wind 
and the warmth of the sun might evaporate the 
moisture which still adhered to^ the ears. In some 
places peo^e were placing the sheaves in dirts, 
that the com, having now attained its coihplete 
ifmiuiity, nnght be bous^, li& aSi e.^xi\i\a\fis^^ \«k 
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oubt, such scenes exhibit an uncommon degree of 
^tivity and cheerfulness ; but^ if my imagioation 
oes not deceive me, I have never seen it so 
:riking as in this valley. All persons partaking 
1 the labour of the harvest appeared to be in the 
ighest glee. I may say that we were travelling 
trough continual scenes of harvest-home. That 
nder such circumstances many of the minor 
eauties the country offered passed unnoticed, you 
lay easily conceive. The fine broad river, which 
escends this valley with a gentle cument, and 
^hose waters were frequently seen glittering in 
he sun's rays, attracted only a small share of our 
ttention. 

This valley extends from south to north about 
birty miles. In majiy parts it is two miles and 
lore wide. Its bottom is not much. elevated above 
he sea-level. At Flaae, which lies nearly in the 
aiddle of its length, this elevation hardly exceeds 
ifty feet. It is to this inconsiderable elevation, 
nd to the fertility of the soil, that the extent of 
ultivation must be ascribed. Both circun^tances 
Qust unite to secure abundant crops in a valley 
i^hich lies between 63° and 64° N. lat., and conse- 
[uently only three degrees from the polar circle. 
!^o other country similarly situated yields such 
bundant crops, and is cultivated to such an extent, 
xuuldalen may be called the paradise of Northern 
larope, Where the \BiSifc^ ^^^itoa^^^^a* *^sifc 

i 
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Trondhjems Fiord it increases in width, so that 
at many places it presents plains of considerable 
extent, which are perfectly level, and at some 
places almost marshy. 

When we had arrived in sight of the mouth of 
the Guul-elf, which enters a rather wide inlet of 
the Trondhjems Fiord, we left the valley, and tra- 
velled for about five miles across a hilly tract, 
passing over several gentle ascents and descents. 
They were almost everywhere overgrown with a 
forest of stately trees. At last we reached the 
summit of a hill, called Sverreberg, which is about 
six hundred feet above the sea-level^ from which 
we had a most interesting view, embracing the 
greatest part of the large gulf called Trondhjems 
Fiord, the town of that name, and an extensive 
country surrounding it. 

At the base of the rather steep declivity of the 
Sverreberg the town of Trondhjem is built on a 
peninsula, surrounded on the south and east by the 
Nid-elf, a broad river running with great rapidity 
and on the north by the fiord. The first sight of 
this town impresses the traveller with the idea of 
the importance of the place. Observing from the 
Sverreberg that several buildings rise considerably 
above the common level of the other houses, he is 
aware that a peculiar care has been taken in the 
erecting of public buildings. The town was 
JlJuminated by the setting sun ^Vvexi ^^ ^X «v.^N. 
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of it, and this circumstance imparted to it a much 
greater appearance of magnificence than we after- 
wards found to belong to it. Our eyes were soon 
attracted by the fiord, which opposite Trondhjem 
is more than ten miles across. Beyond its sur&ce, 
glittering in the last rays of the sun, rose moun- 
tainous masses to a considerable elevation, whose 
declivities were overgrown with pine and fir trees, 
and enveloped already in the shadows of darkness, 
so that their dark colour offered a striking contrast 
with the broad sheet of water which separated us 
from them, and still more with two elevated and 
well wooded promontories which appeared to 
enclose the bay on the east, and between which a 
narrow inlet of considerable length was exposed to 
our view. As we first saw them under the full 
glare of the sun's last rays, they afforded a most 
magnificent background to the picture before us, 
whose most striking feature was the broad expanse 
of the bay. The attraction of this scene began to 
decrease with the departing rays of the sun, and 
we were now able to direct our attention to Munk- 
holm, a small island lying opposite the town, and 
hardly more than a mile from the shores : its 
ancient castle, though of no great extent, did not 
fail to make some impression. Between it and the 
town a number of vessels were anchored, a sight 
which always excites agreeable feelings in me, and 
the more so in this place, ais \\. -^^.a XksA. ^eK^fes^^^s^' 
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Tbe country snrrounding the town on ike east awi 
south presented such a, Tuiety of obleett, thit it 
appeared a complete mase. Its snrfiiiee is more 
broken than I recollect to have seen anywhere 
dse. It exhibited a continual alternation of steep 
ascents and descents, with narrow valleys between 
them. The larger portion of it was covered with 
apparently close woods, while here and there snaU 
tracts were visible where the trees had been cleared 
away to make room for corn-fields or meadows. 
Such cultivated spots were most numerous along 
the banks of the Nid-elf, whose course between 
forests and fields we were able to trace to a con- 
siderable distance. In all our travels in Norwty 
we had not met with a prospect which could be com- 
pared with that from the Sverreberg in richness 
and variety, except perhaps the view from the bill 
of Molde. I am still doubtful to which of these 
two views the preference is to be given. Tou 
may well imagine that we entered the town of 
Trondhjem in excellent q>irits and with agreeable 
expectations. 

Trondhjem occupies probably as large a space 
as Bergen, though the number of its inhabitants 
does not amount to much more than half the 
population of Bergen; it is estimated at twelve 
thousand individuals. The town, however, is 
regularly built; a wide street traverses it from 
south to north. At its soutVvem e^Xx^coiX:^ \i^ ilye 
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cathedral, and the view it oflfers from the square 
in froHt of this ancient building is pretty enough, 
as its other extremity appears to be shut up by the 
cattle of Munkholm. Though the houses on both 
sides of the street do not exhibit much regularity in 
their form and appearance, they are mostly of two 
floors, with great neatness of exterior. But few 
houses are built of brick, the majority are of wood, 
and among them some of considerable size. The 
most remarkable building is doubtless the old cathe- 
dral, which was once an object of great veneration to 
all Scandinavia, but it has suffered much by fire and 
time. The present edifice occupies apparently not 
much more than one-tenth of the site of the ancient 
structure. Such at least is the conclusion we are 
led to by the ruins of the walls, which surround 
the present cathedral. The style is Gothic, and 
probably superior to any in Norway, but when 
compared with many of our old churches, its claims 
to architectural beauty sink very low. In the 
position, however, in which it stands, it does not 
fail to make a conspicuous figure. 

When I first looked from the summit of the 
Sverreberg over the country surrounding Trond- 
hjem, its hills, woods, and valleys, I directly fancied 
that they would prove an abundantly flowing 
source of enjoyment to me. The day after our 
arrival I began my rambles, and I cannot say that 
I have been disappointed. \ ea.wwA. -t^^-^^^^. 
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having ever seen any tract of country equalling 
that which lies east and south of Trondhjem, to a 
distance of about ten or twelve miles, in variety of 
surface and scenery. How often did it happen to 
me in my rambles here, that in half an hour, and 
frequently in a shorter time, the whole scenery 
about me had entirely changed. I had indeed 
nearly always the same objects before my eyes; 
wooded hills, narrow valleys, level tracts, cultivated 
fields, glittering lakes, and purling rivulets, and 
from time to time a large river; but at every change 
of place they displayed such a variety in form and 
aspect, that I never got tired of looking at them, 
and my mind was continually kept in activity, 
though I cannot say that it was ever powerfully 
excited. I think I could have rambled about 
through those beautiful mazes weeks or even 
months together, without the interest I took in 
them being sensibly diminished. At many places 
I got a glimpse of the fiord and the beauties 
surrounding it, and then the scenery always dis- 
played a strong mixture of grandeur. My first 
rambles were directed to the valley of the Nid-elf, 
which, at a distance of about five miles from the 
town, forms two cataracts, called Leerfossen, by 
which the river descends nearly two hundred feet. 
I have no doubt that at the end of spring or the 
beginning of summer, when the volume of water 
in the liver is greatly increased Xi'^ V>afc xck&Vlva^ of 
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the snow in the mountains where it rises, these ca- 
taracts must afford a very impressive spectacle; 
but when I visited them the volume of water was 
but small, and, as I had seen the Voring Foss and 
other cataracts, I found not much to admire in 
them. The wooded country, however, which sur- 
rounds these cataracts imparted to them a consi- 
derable degree of beauty and interest. My feelings 
were more powerfully excited by the scenery sur- 
rounding a lake, called Jonsvand, which is about 
five miles distant from Trondhjem. It is about five 
miles long, but at no place more than a mile wide. 
On all sides it is surrounded by low hills, almost 
everywhere overgrown with trees of deciduous 
foliage, which mostly form thick copses and 
thickets ; the dwarf shrubs being interwoven with 
various kinds of creepers. The foliage of these 
woods had already assumed all the varieties of hues 
and tints which autumn imparts. The variety of 
the scenery is still more increased by several small 
headlands which projected into the lake, and be- 
tween which beautiful small bays are found. The 
country, however, appears to be unfit for cultiva- 
tion, as no farm-houses are found on the banks of 
the lake, but it had evidently been used as pasture- 
ground some weeks before. Whilst I was rambling 
on the banks of the lake I met a small number of 
sheep under the care of a boy. This solitude, 
however, was quite to my tas\.e. \\. vdS»s»'^ ^s^si 
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ind an affecting sadness — a thoughtful placi- 
of feeling, to which I had been a stranger 
e my early boyhood, when it fiometimes had 
e over me during my solitary rambles through 
woods and over the heaths of my native place, 
is likely tliat the resuscitation of these feelings 
in my imagination invested the banbs of the 
ke of Jonsvand with greater beautiea than they 
ally possess. 

I extended one of my excursions to Selboe Sde, 
ir the Lake of Siilboe, which is more than fifteen 
diles distant from Trondhjem. This is a fine sheet 
f water, more than twenty miles in length, and, as 
was told, seven or eight miles wide at some placet. 
!ts banks are formed by rocks, mostly wooded with 
)ine and firs, but they nowhere aasumed aaj 
spect of sublimity, and its other beauties were of 
in inferior description, and not to be compared with 
nany other scenes in the vicinity of Trondhjem. 
lad I passed over a dead level before I arrived at 
ts banks, I probably should have found something 
o admire, but now the whole scenery appeared to 
ne quite destitute of character. I derived much 
nore pleasure from my walks along the shores of 
he Trondhjems Fiord, where a considerable number 
>f villas and countr}'-houses are met with, belong- 
ng to the more wealthy families of the town. 
Nearly all of them command a very fine view of 
le bay and the town, auA %om^ oi ^«tti^x^«»- 
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rounded with small pleasure-grounds. In some of 
my excursions I traversed many cultivated tracts. 
They were most frequent in the valley of the Nid- 
elf, but were not so continudus as in Gunldalen, 
nor even so numerous as in Eomsdalen. As the 
crops had not yet been entirely housed, I had all 
the pleasures of rural scenery in perfection. My 
stay in Trondhjem has certainly been an abundant 
source of enjoyment to me, though destitute of those 
powerful sensations which I frequently experienced 
during my visit in Romsdalen. 

All travellers who have visited this town, speak 
of its inhabitants in the highest tone of praise, and 
are especially lavish in lauding their hospitality. 
This must appear to you son^ewhat strange, as you 
are already aware that this most social virtue is 
practised in every part of Norway to an extent un- 
known in the rest of Europe. I shall not indeed 
withhold my mite of praise from the inhabitants of 
Trondhjem, though I should be ungrateful and 
unjust if I did not confess that I have experienced 
an almost boundless hospitality in every part of 
the country. At the same time I cannot deny that 
the manner in which it is bestowed on their visitors 
by the inhabitants of Trondhjem greatly enhances 
the value of this amiable virtue to those who 
receive the boon. It is to the union of two virtues, 
which are prominent in the character of the iulwv.- 
bitants, to which they owe tbia avi^ctvwx:^ - ^^Nnj^ 
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are distinguished by great good-nature and an 
eminent degree of urbanity and polish. It is cer- 
tainly a singular circumstance that the last-men- 
tioned quality is so prevalent among the inhabit- 
ants of a small town situated near the Polar Circle, 
and must have been there introduced by a concur- 
rence of very favourable circumstances, which, 
however, have not been recorded in history. When 
once this urbanity of manner has taken root, it is 
easily nourished and preserved by a taste on the 
part of the inhabitants for literature and scientific 
researches, and by their bias for social intercourse. 
This is my last letter. I hope to be with you 
very soon after you receive it, it being my inten- 
tion to embark for England in three or four days. 
When I now, at the close of my travels, recall the 
pleasure I have enjoyed in this country, mostly 
derived from its extraordinary scenery, I do not 
hesitate to assert that no country of Europe recom- 
penses the traveller more amply for the fatigues he 
undergoes in visiting it, than the Western Coast of 
Norway. 

THE END. 
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